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Mk. Pkeaidbnt and Gkntjlkmen : In a con- 
test of great principles, like that which is now 
agitating the country, I am little inclined to 
discuss the personal qualities of candidates ; 
but, when the individual merits of a man are 
set up as his principal claim to the highest and 
most responsible office in the Republic, it is 
natural that we should feel obliged to oxaraino 
his history and character with more than ordi- 
nary care. 

It is a notorious fact that the friends of 
Judge Douglas, in the Northern States, solicit 
the vote of the people on the ground that ho 
has done more for the freedom of the Territo- 
ries, and that he is a truer champion of tree 
labor, and, besides, a greater statesman, than 
any living individual. Thus a personal issue 
is urged upon us, and we are ready to accept 
it. This will be the subject of my remarks to- 
night. I shall not transgress the limits of 
propriety, but I am determined to call things 
by their right names. (Applause.) 

What is it that entitles Judge Douglas to 
the high-sounding appellation, "the champion 
of freedom (laughter), or, the greatest of liv- 
ing statesmen ?" (Renewed laughter.) Is it 
his past career, or is it his present position? 
You can survey the history of this "champion 
of freedom" (laughter) at a single glance. 
The Judge has his Free-Soil record — what 
Northern Pro-Slavery man has not? But there 
is hardly a prominent man in political life who 
has taken more pains than he to disclaim and 
apologize for his early Anti-Slavery sentiments. 
So we may drop this subject. What follows 
is more instructive. 

In 1820, the Missouri Compromise was 
framed as a sacred compact between the two 
■ isections of the Union. By virtue of that Oom- 
proniise, Missouri was admitted as a Slave 
: State, and Arkansas as a Slave State; and 



thus the free North, as one party to the com 

Sact, paid down its price for the Slavery pro^* 
ibition north of 86° 80'. Was Mr. DougUis 
ever heard to express any doubt as to the con- 
stitutionality of the Missouri Compromise so 
long OS it served to augment the number of 
Slave States ? It was to hira, as to all others, 
" a sacred and inviolable compact" — as sacred 
and inviolable as the Constitution itself ; and 
he cursed the " ruthless hand " that would dare 
to break it down. When, after the Mexican 
War, the Territories acquired for this Union 
were to be organized, he was among tho first 
and foremost who advocated the extension of 
the Missouri line across the whole continent. 
What would have been the result of that mea- 
sure ? In the territories acquired from Mexico, 
Slavery was abolished and prohibited by local 
legislation, but the extension of the Missouri 
line was calculated to admit Slavery into all 
that part of it which lies south of 86«> 80'. 
Mark well. So long as the Missouri Compro- 
mise served to introduce Slave States, he did 
not dream of its unconstitutionality. When, 
by tho extension of the Missouri line, free ter- 
ritory could be converted into slave territory, 
he found it so eminently convenient, so excel- 
lent an arrangement, that he not only proposed 
to preserve it in its original extent, but to ran 
it across the whole continent, to the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

But now the time arrives when Free States 
are to grownp under tho guaranties of the 
same Missouri Compromise. A now light 
dawns upon Judge Douglas. He rises in the 
Senate Chamber, and asserts that the Terri- 
tory north of the Missouri line can no longer 
be exempted from Slavery, because the excia- 
sion of Slavery from it-^the very condition on 
which Missouri was admitted as a Slave Bt&m 
—was at war vrith the fundamental prisoiples 
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of tho Oonstitntion. Tho aryno mm w? a had 
ourocd 119 ruthless Uio hand that would violate 
tho MiHsouri CompromiiJo, as long as that com- 
pact was bonolicial to. Shivery, tore it down 
with hi.» axon hand^t m soon as it 'vas to sorvo 
th© intcroHts of free labor. And ho Ih tho 
truest "champion of freedom?" IIow won- 
derful a change I At tho time when ho pro- 

Josod the oxtenBion of tiio MiBSOuri lino to tiio 
^icific Ocean, ho was cither convinced of tho 
unconstitutionality of that compromise, or ho 
was not. If ho was, how could ho conscien- 
tiously propose the extension and perpetuation 
of a measure which ho considered a crime 
against tho Constitution? Wore his 'jon- 
Hcienco and his convictions hushed into silence 
hy tho interests of Slavery ? Or if ho waa not, 
how did it como to pass that ho became so 
Buddonly convinced of that unconstitutionality 
tho very moment that tho p: sorvation and 
execution of that compromise would have ad- 
vanced the interests of free labor? How did 
it happen that hia convictions, in all their 
prompt and wonderful transformations, always 
coincided so admirably with tho interests of 
Slavery ? This is indeed a most astonishing 
coincidence, and I leave Jt to your sagacity to 
draw your conclusions. (Laughter.) 

But Mr. Douglas is still the "true cham- 
pion of Free Labor ;" for it ia asserted that 
the Nebraska hill — ^tho same measure which 
breaks down tho barriers to Slavery — will 
by that very operation introduce free labor 
into the Territories. The thing ia speedily 
brought to a practical test. No sooner is 
the Nebraska bill enacted, and the Missouri 
restriction struck down, than Emigrant Aid 
Societies are organized in the Slave States, 
especially in Missouri, for the purpose of in- 
troducing Slavery into Kansas. The history 
of the Blue Lodges ia familiar to you. Law- 
less bands of armed invaders pour into Kansas, 
take possession of the ballot-boxea, bow^ie- 
knife and revolver in hand, and control the 
elections by fraud and violence. Did Mr. 
Doaglas ever ntter a word of reproach or con- 
demnation against the Border-Ruffians of Mis 
sonri ? Did he not most tenderly excuse their 
atrocities on the plea of self-defence, while it 
was a notorious fact that their organization 
had preceded that of the Free-State men? 
And mark well tJiat immigration waa Pro- 
Slavery. 

Other Emigrant Aid Societies are organized 
in the Northern States. Large numbers of men 
go to Kansas, armed, indeed, for self-defence, 
as every pioneer will be, but with the bond, 
fide intention of settling down upon the soil of 
that territory as permanent inhabitants ; and 
while horning houses and trails of blood mark 
the track of the Border Ruffians, floariahing 
farme and industrioas towns spring ap nnder 
the hands of the Free-State men. Do you 



rnmonibcr how often Judge Douglas emptied 
tho viflla of hifl wrath, and cast dtnunciiitionH 
upon tho hodda of free-labor ininiigrntion f 
And, mark well, that immigration was Anti- 
Slavory. / 

A Logislaturo ia set up by a band of Inwlcso 
invaders — mo»tly MissouriunB— pct up by tho 
most atrocioiiB violations of tlio bnllot-box. Bet 
up in defiance of nil tho rules of constitutional 
government ; that Lcgislaturo adoj)tfl tho nlavo 
code of Missouri as tho laws of KaiiHiiB, and 
adds to thorn kwa bo outrngoous in their 
nature that even Northern Deniocrata quailwl 
under tho opprobrium. Do you remember 
that Judge Douglas recognized that Legisla- 
ture, although its criminal origin was niani- 
fost to all, as the highest law-giving authority 
of the Territory and the laws enacted by them, 
although known to be the ollspriug of fraud 
and violence, as the valid lawa of Kansas? 
Do yon remember how ho denounced every 
one who would not submit as a rebel and a 
traitor? And, mark well, that Legislature 
and those laws were Pro Slmery. Tho Froo- 
State settlers of Kansas, then evidently a largo 
majority of the inhabitants, go to work and 
frame a Constitution. That Constitution was 
gotten up in a way hardly more irregular than 
the Constitutions of many States. It was sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people, and adopted by 
a large majority. So it was j)re8entG d to Con- 
gress. Do you remember that Judge Douglas 
found no term of denunciation too vile to use 
it against that Constitution, and that he stig- 
matized those who had framed it as traitors 
who must be struck down ? And, mark well, 
that Constitution, the choice of the people of 
Kansas was Anti-Slavery. 

What a series of wonderful coincidences? 
(Laughter.) So far, whatever was calculated 
to benefit Slavery in Kansas, Judge Douglas 
was sure to approve; whatever was calcu- 
lated to serve the cause of Free Labor, Judge 
Douglas was sure to denounce. But I must 
not forget that he brought forward other 
reasons for his acts than the interest of Slavery. 
Ah, indeed I Is it so extraordinary that a man 
of ability who stoops to do a mean act, should 
have wit enough to disguise it ? Compare his 
plausibilities with these coincidences, and you 
will with me come to the conclusion that this 
" Champion of Free Labor," if he really was 
an enemy to Slavery, loved his enemies much 
better than a good Christian ought to do. 
(Loud laughter.) 

But we will be just to him. Now we arrive 
at a period in his history in which he ceems 
to have acquired some title to the esteem of 
his countrymen. We are so little accustomed 
to see that kind of statesmen do a fair thing, 
that onr surprise is apt to stimulate our grati- 
tude, I allude to u:3 position assumed by 
Judge Douglas in the struggle about the Le- 
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'^ompton Constitution. A packed Obnvontion 
Jliat> iramcd a Oonntitution, fiistcninip Slavery 
upon Kansiis, and rofuRCH to eubniit it to a 
vote of tlio people. The President in a nics- 
fidgo urged the ndiuission of Xnnsnfl as a State, 
under tliat Constitution as it stando. Judge 
Douglas, to/^ethcr with the Republicans, re- 
sists the measure ; not, indeed, beoauso lie is 
opposed to Slavery — for ho soloninly and em- 
phatically protests that ho "docs not care 
whether Slavery bo voted uj) or voted down " — 
— but because it is uncertain whether the Le- 
coinpton Constitution embodies the will of the 
people. The slave power is arrayed ogainst 
him, and for the first time in his life the claim 
)f his being a " Champion of Freedom " seems 
to rise from the level of a ridiculous absurdity. 
I should feel little tempted to detract from the 
credit ho gained by his attitude on that oc- 
casion, if the facts which preceded and fol- 
lowed it wore not of so unmistakable a nature 
as to oi)en our eyes to the peculiar concatena- 
tion of circumstanct'B, which made it almost 
impon-iible for him to act otherwise. 

And here again wo notice a series of most 
striking coincidences. It eo happened that 
just about the time when the Lecompton 
question was before Congress, Douglas's term 
as ft United States senator was about to 
expire, lie knew well his popularity at home 
rested npon the popular belief that ho really 
did work for the cause of free h bor. How 
stupid must the man have been not to see 
that, saddled with the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion, it would have been impossible for him to 
keep up that delusion. So he assumed the 
mask of an advocate of popular rights, co- 
queted with the Republicans in order to dis- 
arm their opposition, and went before the 
people of Illinois as a candidate for reelec- 
tion to the Senate. "What right have I to 
speak of his assuming a mask ? I have that 
right, if I can show that he threw it off as 
soon as his object was gained. (Applause.) 

Review his acts in connection with the Kan- 
sas struggle. Slavery and free labor had for 
yoors waged their fierce war about that unfor- 
tunate Territory with doubtful success. Now 
at last no sane man could any longer close 
his eyes against the fact, that whea the Le- 
compton outrage was perpetrated, the Free 
State men outnumbered their opponents 
almost ten to one. Their victory might be 
delayed, but was uo longer doubtful. How 
had Douglas acted so long as Slavery had a 
chance to gain the preponderance? Need I 
remind you of the unwavering solicitude with 
which he defended the Border Ruffians; of 
the fierceness with which he denounced the 
Free State immigration ; of the virulence with 
which he upheld the Border Ruffian code of 
laws ; of the promptness with which he put 
his foot upon the will of the people expressed 



in the Free State Constitution ; of his brutal, 
cynic enotira at the agonies of a people in dia- 
tress? Was tho election of the Border Ruf- 
fian Legislature, tho enactment of tho JJordor 
Ruffian code of laws, a less llugrant violation 
of popular rights than the Lccomjitou Consti- 
tution ? How coidd ho uphold tho fornior and 
claim any credit for opposing llio latter? 
Here is another most wonderful coincidence. 
Just so long as Shivery had a chanct) in Kan- 
sas, Douglas stood xiynm tho side of Slavery. 
But no sooner was the victory of Freedom 
sure than Douglas waa sure to stand upon tho 
strongest side. (Applause.) 

And now he is held up to our aduiirntion ae 
the " true champion of Freedom." A I'Uir hav- 
ing done more than any other man in perpe- 
trating tho outrage, what merit is there ia 
helping to prevent its final consiuuiuiition. 
when it has become manifest that in npUn of 
himy that consummation has become impossi- 
ble? Look at it. The Nebraska bill, as I 
hoard my friend Grimshaw in Illinois illus- 
trate it, had ; et fire to the edifice ul' Territo- 
rial Liberty. Tho Republican fire (-oin panics 
are vigorously at work; the Jiejniblican 
engines are playing with full force. jiikI thea 
comes tho very incendiary, Douglas, v ith a 
little teaspoonful of Anti-LeconipLon v*ater, 
(laughter) thi'ows it into tho flames, mui then 
swells hhnself up and claims to liuvo cxtin- 
giiishod the conflagration — aud so he goes be- 
fore the people of Illinois as the *' true cham- 
pion of Freedom." (Applause and liiiighter.) 

And this he would hardly have had the 
courage to do, had not, as is now knowa to 
all of us, the indignant threats of the gallant 
Broderick overawed him whea he was about 
to compromise with Buchanan. (Applause.) 

I repeat, I would never stoop to quostioa 
the motives which actuated him \n the Le- 
compton struggle, had not the atits wliich pre- 
ceded it made his honesty doubtful '\ and had 
not those that followed it precluded all belief 
in the sincerity of his repentance, if ho was 
honest, you will be obliged to confess, it is 
exceedingly hard to prove it on him. 

On the strength of this exploit he succeeded 
in carrying his point in Hlinois: not indeed 
by a popular majority, for that was against 
him, but by an old Gerrymandering apportion- 
ment. It was one of those lugubi-ious victo- 
ries, which consist in a narrow esca[te ri om total 
annihilation. (Laughter and applau:ie.) Bat 
his seat is regained; and now he throws a 
wistful eye upon a higher seat; and remem- 
bers at once that the Democratic road to tho 
White House leads through the slaveholding 
States. So lie turns his face southward with- 
out delay, and sets out on a trip down the 
Mississippi. He is at once betrayed into 
making a few remarks, here aud there, to 
spontaneous gatherings. (Laughter.) Sud- 
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dMiljr WO find tho mnn who had tried to do- 
luuo tho people of Illinois into tho holiof that, 
\indor tho Kftnsan and Nohroska hill, tho poo- 
lo had ft right to oxoludo Slavery, in tho 
outh buaily apologizing for it; and now hehold 
tho old Douglas again wielding tho weapon of 
Bophistry with nnblnflhing boldnosa, and onden- 
voring to mako his doctrine of Popular Sover- 
eignty palatable to tho Southern otoumch. 
^ riio dovolopmcnt of tho Popular Sover- 
eignty doctrine is one of tho most instructive 
ohapt-ors in tho history of our days. It shows 
how easily tho popular mind can bo obfuscated 
by a flophistical plausibility, and how easily 
correct principles ore lost sight of in tho con- 
fused struggle of interests and aspirations. 
Future genorations will scrntinizo with curious 
astonishinont tho history of our days, and 
wonder at tho temporary sncoess of so trans- 

Eftront a fraud. (Applause.) Permit mo a 
rief digression. 

Popular Sovereignty, in tho true sense of 
tho terra, means tho sovereignty of all indi- 
viduals, so regiUated by law as to protect the 
Tights and liberties of any one against the en- 
croachments of any other, and so organized by 
political institutions as to give a common ex- 
pression to the collective will. Its natural ba- 
sis is the equality of tho rights of all men. 
Its natural end is tho protection of all indivi- 
duals in tho exercise of their rights and in the 
erjoyment of their liberties. Henco it pre- 
cludes the idea of Slavery in all its forms. 
Apply this true Popular Sovereignty to the 
Territories, and wo are willing to accept it — 
nay, it is the very thing which wo are con- 
tending for. But is this what Douglas, in the 
iN"ebraska bill, contemplated ? By no means. 
His Popular Sovereignty is based upon the as- 
sumption that one class of men has the power 
— ^has the right — to strip another class of their 
Batnral rights, and to hold them as slaves. 

For argument's sake, let ns follow him in 
his coarse of reasoning, and suppose the white 

Eopitlation of the Territories had the right to 
old a portion of the inhabitants as property. 
So, we have to lower the standard of Popular. 
Sovereignty one degree. Listen to the lan- 
guage of the Kansas and JSTebroska bill: 

"It b the true Intent and.meanlog of this act not to legis- 
late Slavery tnto any State or Territory, nor to exclude it 
tlierefrom, l)Ut to leave the people thereof perfectly free to 
form and regulate their insutation* in their own way, sut>- 
ject only to tbe^CcoatltuUon of tho United StatM." 

At first, one would suppose this bill gave 
the neopio of the Territories the sovereign 
right to introduce Slavery, provided always 
that Slavery could not go there unless intro- 
dnced by a positive act of Territorial legisla- 
tion. Is that what Douglas's principle of 
Popular Sovereignty contemplated? By no 
means. For, -according to him, a slaveholder 
may int roduce his slave property, and there- 
by introduce and establish Slavery in a terri- 



tory without that positive not of Territorial 
legislation. 

Wo have, therefore, to lower tho standard 
of Popular Sovereignty another dogroo I One 
would suppose that Slavery so being admitted 
at first, the peoplo of tho Territory would 
hftvo at least tho sovereign right to remove 
and exclude it by a positive act of Territorial 
legislation. Is that what Judge Douglas's 
principle of Popular Sovereignty contem- 
plated ? By no means ! He told you nt first 
that this was a question to bo decided by tho Su- 
premo Court, then he told you that tho sover- 
eignty of a Territory remains in abeyance, 
suspended in tho Utiited States, in trust for 
tho pooplo until they shall bo admitted into 
tho Union a State ; and, at last, after tho 
Illinois campaign, he dropped tho expression, 
"excluding Slavoiy," altogether. It is signi- 
ficant that tho attempts of the people of No 
braska and Kansas to exclude Slavery by law 
were promptly put down by tho vetoes of tho 
Governors of those Territories ; vetoes exer- 
cised by virtue of tho power conferred on tho 
Territorial Governments by Douglas's own 
Nebraska bill. 

Thus wo have descended two great steps 
from the true idea of Popular Sovereignty, 
without having reached Judge Douglas's great 
principle ; and you will perceive that tho true 
Popular Sovereignty has already disappeared 
long ago. Bnt let us lower the standard of 
Popular Sovereignty still another degree, and 
we may hope that the deeper we sink theclosei 
we may approach Judge Douglas's position. 
At last we find him not with a principle but 
with an assumption. It matters not, said he 
in his Freeport speech in August, 1858: 

" It matters not what way the Supreme Court may hereaf- 
ter decide aa to the abstract question, whether Slavery may 
go or may not go into Territory under the Constitution, the 
people have the lawful means to introduce It, or exclude it as 
they please ; for the reason that Slavery cannot exist a day 
or an hour anywhere unless It is supported by local police 
regiilatlona. Those police regulations can only be estab- 
lished by the local legislature, and if the people are opposed 
to Slavery they will elect representatives to that body who 
wUi, by unfriendly legislation, prevent the introduction of It 
into their midst" 

This then is the great principle of Popular 
Sovereignty. (Laughter.) It contemplates, 
not the general exercise and enjoyment of 
equal rights ; not that Slavery cannot go into 
a Territory unless the people introduce it by 
law ; not that the people have tho sovereign 
right to exclndo it by a direct act of Territo- 
rial legislation ; but that they may annoy and 
embarrass the slaveholder in the enjoyment of 
his slave property, so as to tease Slavery out 
of the Territory if they can. If, ten yea:^ 
ago, a man had undertaken to call this Popu- 
lar Sovereignty, the people would have sus- 
pected him of serious mental derangement 
Is not really this kind of Popular Sovereignty, 
according to Mr. Lincoln's striking iUuetra- 
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tiou, " n8 thin aa tlio honicopnthio 8onp that 
was mndo by boiling iho Hlinduw ofn pigoon 
that had been Btarvod to deatii ?" (Renewed 
hiughtor.) It wonld eecm impossible to make 
it thinner, and yel; Mr. Douglas undertakes 
this incredible tusk. After having tried to 
delude the voters of Illinoia into the belief 
that consistently with his position, the people 
of the Territory may, in some round-about 
way, remove Slavery, this " true champion of 
Freedom," goes South and proves there that 
Slavery has a legal existence in the Territo- 
ries, We find liim at New-Orleans, and the 
same man who at Freeport hod told the peo- 
ple of Illinois that it mattered not what the 
Supreme Court might decide, as to the ab- 
stract question, whether Slavery may or may 
not go. into a Territory— -the same man speaks 
to the people of Louisiana as follows : 

" I, In common yrhh the Democracy of Illinois, accept the 
dcclflion of the Suprcmu Court of tlie United StiitcM In the 
ciuie of Drcd Scott, ns an authorltatlro Interpretation of the 
CoriBtltutlon. In accorilunce rrith that decision, we hold thut 
Blaves are property; aud hence on an equal footing with 
other property, and the owner of the illavo.hiw tlie same 
right to move Into a Territory, and carry hta slave proper- 
ty wlUi hira aa the owner of any oUier property ban to go 
there and carry hU property." 

If there could be any misunderstanding as 
to the meaning of this sentence, ho has re- 
moved the possibility of it by an expression 
he used in debate in the Senate on the 23d of 
February, 1859. • 

"Slaves, according to the Dred Scott decision, being 
property, stand on an equal footing witli ad other kiuda of 
property ; and there is just as much obligation on the part 
of the Territorial Leglalature to protect Slaves, as every 
other species of property, as there is to protect horises, cat- 
tle, dry goods, and liquors." 

— And mark well, Judge Douglas never for- 
gets the^ liquors! (Loud laughter aud ap- 
plause.) There is Douglas, as the candidate for 
the senatorship of Illinois, who does not care 
what way the Supreme Court may decide; 
and here is Douglas, the candidate for the 
Presidency, who declares the decision of the 
Supreme Court to be the authoritative inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. 

What then did the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott case decide ? Let me quote from 
Howard's official report eome of the points 
laid down in that case : 

" Every cUUen has a right to take with Wm Into the terri- 
tory any article of property which the Constitution of the 
United (States recognlres as property, 

'• The Constitution of the U. S. recognises slaves aa pro- 
perty, and pledges the Federal Government to defend it." 

That act of Congress, therefore prohibiting a citizen of the 
U. a talting with liim his slaves, when he removes Into the 
Territory in question, to reside. Is »u act of authority over 
the private property which is thus warranted by the CoustJ- 
tutioa. 

" WlJle It remains a Territory Congress may legislate over 
it within the scope of its constitutional powers, la relation to 
citizens of the United States, and may establish a Tei iitorlul 
Qovernment and the form of the local government must be 
regulated by the direction of Congress, but with powers not 
exce'ciling those which Congress lUelf, by the CoasUtuUon, is 
authorized to exercise over the citizens of the United States 
In respect to the righJa of property," 



If this needs any elucidation I may furnisl 
it by quoting a fovr more sontoncos from the 
decision ; 

" No word can bo found In the Constitution which gtvos 
Congress more power over slave property or entitles property 
of that kind in kss protection than property of any other dc* 
Bcrlptlon ; fA« only power conferred i« Ui6 power coupled 
with the duty of guarding and protecting W« owner in 
hU) rights." 

This, then, is what Douglas calls the author- 
itative interpretation of the Constitution, and 
he well understands what it moans ; for did 
he not say that there is just as much obliga- 
tion on the part of the Territorial Lcgislaturo 
to protect property in slaves as there is to 
protect any other species of property ? Well, 
but what becomes of his great principle of 
Popular Sovereignty ? What becomes even of 
that homeopathic decoction called unfriendly 
legislation? Congress can, according to the 
Dred Scott decision, which Douglas acknow- 
ledges to be the authoritative interpretation 
of the Constitution," confer no power which 
itself does not possess. The only power it 
possesses in regard to slave property is the 
power of guarding and protecting the owner 
in his rights, and that power is coupled with 
the duty to do so. Hence the only power 
Congress can confer upon the Territorial 
Government, in relation to slave property, ia 
the power coupled with the duty of guarding 
and protecting the owner in his rights. 

Thus wo are obliged to lower the standard 
of Popular Sovereignty still another degree, 
in order to reach Douglas's great principle. 
(Laughter.) It does not even consist in the 
right of the people to tease Slavery out of a 
Territory; it consists in the power of a Terri- 
torial Legislature, coupled with the duty to 
pass acts for the protection of Slavery, but by 
no means against it. The assumed power to 
pass unfriendly laws seems to be changed into 
the duty to pass friendly laws. I wdl-lihis 
Popular Sovereignty with a vengeance I - It 
is like mock turtle soup — there is soup enough, 
but not a particle of turtle. (Applause and 
laughter.) 

It is true. Judge Douglas was in the habit 
of quibbling a little about the meaning of the 
Dred Scott decision ; but the Wickliife resolu- 
tion adopted by his f'-iends at Baltimore has 
helped him over his difticulties. It is to the 
following eft'ect: 

*' Resolved, That it Is In accordance with the tme Inter- 
pretation of the Cincinnati platform, that, during the 
existence of a Territorial Government, the mn^igure of 
rt»triction, whatever it may be, imposed by the Federal 
Constitution on the powers of the Territorial L«>gislatare3, 
over the subject of duuestic relations, at Vi* lanha .h<u (>een 
or miiy hereafter be AnaUy determined by t!i» Swprem* 
Court of tlie Unitea Statet, shall be respected by good 
ckizens and- enforced- icith promptn«gt and fldt/Ctty, by 
every branch of the Federal Government." 

To all of which Judge Douglas, in his letter 
of iicceptaace, most graciously assents. 

We hear no longer of the "rights of the 
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icoplo of \ha Terntorios to form and rognlnto 
their (loriioBtic iiiBtitutiotiH in thoir own wftj," 
bnt now, " of the inoasnro of rostrictiona in»- 
poaed npon tho Territorial Lcgislntarcfl oTor 
tlio subject of (lornostic rolntions." Tho clinngo 
is very Hitirniiicant ; whnt are these rcntrietionfl? 
Thoy aro, or inay horeartor bo, finally dctor- 
tnincd by tho Siipronio Court of tho United 
Status. Lot ino remind yon that provions to 
tho election of Mr. Buchanan, whenever the 

Sacstion was put as to tho right of property in 
aves under a Territorial Government, Judge 
Dougltw'e regular reply was " that is n question 
for Congress to decide." That answer was tho 
forerunner of tho Dred Scott decision. Wo 
aro now told " as shall hereafter bo finally 
determined, by tho Snpromo Court of tho 
United States." What will follow ? The ro- 
etrictiun, already finally dotorminod, wo know ; 
it is, that Government cannot impair tho right 
of property in slaves, bnt has tho power, 
Coupled with the duty, to protect and guard 
tho owner in his rights. '* Restrictions whicii 
may hereafter be tinally determined!" Hea- 
ven knows what they will bo. But, " whatever 
thoy may be," Douglas is pledged to enforce 
thdni " with promptness and fidelity." 

So it turns oat tliat his Popular Sovereignty 
fastens Slavery more irremovably upon a Ter- 
ritory as ouch, than it is fastened upon South 
Oorolina herself. The people of South Caro- 
lina in their sovereign caj)acity may abolish 
Slavery whenever they see tit. The people of 
Kansas in their Territorial condition cannot. 
The people of South Carolina have the right 
to discourage Slavery by unfriendly legislation ; 
the people of Kansas are bound to guard and 
protect the slave-owner in his rights, and are 
restricted from passing laws violating that 
obligation. The Federal Government has no 
power to interfere in South Carolina, but as 
soon as Kansas dares to disregard the " restric- 
tions," Judge Douglas, if he should become 
President of tho Ueited States, would stand 
pledged to enforce that restriction " with 
promptness and fidelity." And after having 
struck down the freedom Df the Territories, 
this *'chan.pion of freedom" will sneak behind 
the judicial despotism of the Supreme Court, 
and like the murderer of Banquo, tell you, 
**Thou canst not say I did it!" (Cries of 
shame.) 

But I say he did do it. (Applause.) The 
character of his doctrine of Popular Sove- 
reignty was determined, by the decision of the 
question, whether or not slave property, as 
such, could be introduced into a Territory 
before Slavery was established there by a 
positive act of Territorial legislation. If this 
question was decided in the affirmative, tho 
doctrine that Slavery is the creature of local 
law, was totidly abandoned. If Slavery could 
exist in a Territory without being established 



by local low, then it existed there by a law 
higher than local law, and that could bo no 
otbor than tho Constitution of tlio United 
States, In this coso every anno man mn^t see 
that thon Slavery cannot bo removed iroin a 
ToiTitory by a more act of the Territorial 
legislature, whether direct or indirect ; and 
Mr, Douglas need not aflect any surprise at 
tiie doctrines his Southern opponents hold. 
Thoy aro tho natural, the legitiuiato, ( he logical 
ollspring of his own ponition. When ho con- 
coded that all-important point— and he did 
concede it — this " champion of Freedom" was 
either aware of tho consoqueuiie, or ho was 
not. If ho was not, he is liable to tlie chiirgo 
of gross stupidity ; if ho was, ho is liable to 
the charge of deliberate betrayal of tlio cause 
of free labor, covered with tiio grossest iiypo- 
crisy. In what character do you like your 
"champion of freedom" best? As one who 
has not sagacity enough to defend it, or as one 
who deliberately betrays it? There are cases 
where stupidity is no less criminal than hypo- 
crisy, (Applause.) 

This then is the " groat principle of Popu- 
lar Sovereignty," (Laughter.) This is leav- 
ing tho people perfectly free to form and 
regulate their own domestic institutions in 
their own way," I am warranted in saying, 
that, if ever a gigantic, unscrupulous, shame- 
less fraud was attempted upon a free people, 
it is this '* great principle*" — if history over 
furnished an example of unblushing, scanda- 
lous, revolting hypocrisy, it is this "true 
champion of freedom." To, fasten Slavery 
irremovably upon the Territories, .and calling 
it " leaving the people perfectly free to 
regulate their own domestic institutions!" — 
to strip the people of every right to.regulate 
their own affairs, and to call it Popular So- 
vereignty ! Strike the word " demagoguisra" 
out of your dictionaries if you do not want 
to apply it here. (Applause.) But, although 
we may understand how inordinate, desperate 
ambition should resort to such frauds, it re- 
mains truly wonderful that so many thou- 
sands have suffered themselves to be deceived 
by them. (Applause.) 

Is it surprising that the " champion of 
Freedom," who defends such theories, should 
bo found a little unreliable in practice ? How 
clamorous he was against tho Lecompton Con- 
stitution ! What a terrible idea, that a Terri- 
tory should be forced into the Union as a 
State with a Constitution not approved by the 
people ! At last the people of Kansas frame 
a new Constitution ; it is submitted to the 
people ; it is approved by a largo majority. 
All conditions of admission rigorously com- 
plied with, they knock at the door of the 
Union, and we expect to see our true " cham 
pion of Freedom " rush to the rescue witl 
unabated zeal — for his great point is gained. 
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But where is Donglas ? The Houbo of Kopre- 
fioiitiitjvcH votofl in fftvor of tlio admiflHion; 
the (leciHion of tlio qiieHtion depends upon the 
action of the Senate. The muttor is referred 
to the Comniittoo on Territories. That Corn- 
inittuo eoinists of seven momberH. Douglas 
Is one of tlicin ; but he does not attend their 
Ino^4ings. Tlio vote of the Ooinmittoo stands 
a to 3. Doughis's vote can decide the ques- 
tion in the Ooinniitteo, in favor of the ad- 
mission of Kanfliis, and it is well known how 
far the jiction of a comniittoo goes to detor- 
niine the action of tiio Senate ; but Douglas 
does not vote I (cries of " shamo.") The 
question remains in this suspended state for 
some time. Tlia country looks for the action 
of the Committee ; the action of the Oommit- 
teo is l)l()ckcd by a tie ; but Douglas does not 
vote 1 Douglas, who had declaimed so fiercely 
against the admission under a constitution 
which the people did not want, does not vote 
when the admission is applied for with a con- 
stitution which the people do want. Doug- 
las, the " true champion of Freedom," hold- 
ing the fate of Free Kansas in that Committee 
in his hands, Douglas does not vote ! How is 
this? When he opposed the Locompton 
Constitution ho was a candidate for re- 
election to the Senate. But things have 
changed since. Douglas now acts as a candi- 
date for the Presidency. The same man who, 
in 1857, had to propitiate the Free people 
o( Illinois, has now to propitiate the people 
of the South; and instead of deciding the 
report of the Committee in favor of the ad- 
mission of Kansas as a Free State, he is 
busily engaged in preparing his 15th of May 
speech, which is to convince the slaveholders 
that his great principle of Popular Sovereignty 
is working favorably for the introduction of 
Slave States— the Free State of Kansas is kept 
out of the Union once more, and he is held 
up as the " true champion of Freedom." Poor 
Freedom then ! — the champion's belt lies like 
a halter around her neck. (Loud applause.) 

Here I will stop. I might go on for hours 
piling fact upon fact, conclusion upon con- 
clusion, argument upon argument, until the 
putrid accumulation of fraud and hypocrisy 
exposed to the sunlight would torture your 
very nostrils. (Laughter.) It is enough. I 
will dismiss Mr. Douglas " the true champion 
of Freedom," and devot© a few remarks to 
Mr. Douglas " the greatest of living states- 
men." (Renewed laughter.) 

True statesmanship can rest upon no other 
basis but an intimate familiarity ^pith the 
philosophy of government, and a thorough 
knowledge of the sources and effects of poli- 
tical institutions. It can have no other aim 
and end but the conservation of sound consti- 
tutional principles, and their application most 
favorable to the development of popular 



j liberty. (Applanso.) Let us boo how *' tho ' 
I grcatCHt of living statesmen " stands tho test. 
1 shall confine myself to a few facta of vital 
importance. 

it is one of tlie striking pccnliaritios of our 
Federal polity, that tho dilibrcnt brunches of 
our General Govcrnmont oiyoy a certain inde- 
pendence in tho exercise of tiio functions ro- 
81>ectively assigned to them. In order to guard 
flgninst the dangers and abuses which might 
arise from that indupondence, the powers ne- 
cessary for tho excrciao of those functions had 
to be carefully limited and strictly dofinod. 
Thus a system oi checks and balanced was 
established in our Constitution, which is calcu- 
lated to render usurpation in>possiblo. It is, 
indeed, said that tho Executive branch of our 
Government is responsible to tho people, but 
that responsibility consists only in its being 
liable to impeachment. For the Secretaries 
of tho President do not, like tho Ministers of 
tho Crown of England, sit upon tho benches 
of tho Legislature, subject to the immediate 
control of tho parliamentary majority. Our 
Executive, unlike that of other constitutional 
governments, is stable for a term of four years, 
removable only on the conviction of treason, 
bribery, and other high crimes and misde- 
meanors. But already Jefferson told you that 
impeachment is a mere scare-crow. So tho 
Executive moves independently within the 
circle of its ovru powers. It is, therefore, of 
vital importance that this circle should be 
strictly drawn, and those powers of tho Le- 
gislature which form a necessary supplement 
to the powers of the Executive, be jealously 
preserved. 

If this system of checks and balances is of 
general necessity, it ia doubly indispensable in 
all matters relating to the administration of 
our foreign policy. It is natural and proper 
that in all diplomatic transactions with foreign 
Governments, our Executive should be in- 
trusted with a certain discretion. But the 
Cabinet of the President, not being subject to 
our Legislature in the same manner as the 
British Ministry is to Parliament, it is essen- 
tial that in the absence of this immediate con- 
trol, another system of checks should be 
placed around the Executive power. This 
was done in tho Constitution by making, not, 
indeed, the diplomatic transactions themselves, 
but their ends and results, immediately de- 
pendent upon the direct action of Congress. 
Thus, no treaty caa be made and consumma- 
ted without the approval of the Senate by a 
two-thirds vote. And Congress alone ehaU 
have power to declare war. Why was the 
war-making power not intrusted to the Execu- 
tive? It is hardly nece^ary to describe to 
you the part which wars have played in tho 
history of the world — the blood of millions 
spilled, not eeldom, for paltry causes ; the bap- 



pinoao of gonorationa dostroyod ; tho prospo- 
rity of countries blightod for conturios ; tho 
rightB of inon trodden under foot; tho pro- 
groBS of civilization oot baok for ages I ]» it 
wonderlul that tho frnraors of our Constitu- 
tion should not have intrusted a. singlo oincov 
with tho formidftblo power of bringing all 
those calamities upon the Republic ? — an i II- 
cer, too, who, for a certain time, docs not 
stand under tho iinmodiato control of tho re- 
presentatives of the people. Tho war-niaking 
power — ono raost extensively involving the 
interests of the nation — is certainly ono of the 
highest attributes of sovereignty, and it was 
most wisely reserved 4o that branch of the 
Government in which tho sovereignty of tlie 
people is most comprehensively represented. 
The power to declare war being withheld from 
tho Executive, and expressly lodged in Con- 
gress, it follows that tho Executive can have 
no authority to use warlike measures unless 
specially authorized by Congress; for what 
would the exclusive power to declare war be 
worth to Congress, if the power to use belli- 
gerent measures without special authority — 
that iSjjfo bring on or make wa/r — were vested 
in the Executive ? This is one of the distin- 
guishing features of our constitutional system. 
It cannot bo changed without breaking down 
the safeguards of our national security. No 
man who understands the spirit of American 
institutions will fail to see this, and he who 
does not, may be said not to comprehend the 
tendency of our fundamental laws. Is it not 
surprising that wo should find such a man in him 
who is held up to us " as the greatest of living 
statesmen ?" For a number of years, wherev- 
er there was n diflSculty between this and a for- 
eign Government, Mr. Douglas endeavored 
again and again to invest the President with 
the power of using warlike measures at his 
own discretion, without waiting for the action 
of Congress. Here is a bill ibtroduced by 
Douglas, on the 24th of May, 1858 : 

"Be it enacted, etc., That in cases of flagrant violations 
of the laws of nations by outrage apomthe flag, or sell, or 
citizens of the United States, or upon their property, under 
cJrtunistances reqniring prompt redress, and when, in thr. 
opinion of the President, delay would be incompatible 
witb the honor and dignity of the Republic, the President is 
hereby anthorized to employ such force as bb may deem 
necessary to prevent the perpetration of snch outrages, and 
to obtain just redress and satisfaction for the same when 
perpetrated ; and it shall be his duty to lay the facts of each 
case, with the reasons for his action in the premises, before 
Congress at Uie earliest practicable moment for snch further 
action thereon as Congress may direct." 

This bill was introduced at a time when ves- 
sels belonging to the British navy, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, undertook to stop and search Ameri- 
can merchantmen on the suspicion of their 
being slavers. The bill did not pass; but 
whenever there was an" opportunity, be it in 
a discussion on appropriations for the navy, 
or on the occasioa of some foreign difficulty, 



ho again and again triod to bring about tho 
fatal transfer of power. It was on the 18th 
of February, 1859, when ho disclosed his views 
more fully and emphatically than ever before. 
Tho President^ in a special mcBsiigo, aslced for ' 
special authority to protect Ainoricfin citizens 
on the Transit route. Then Mr. Douglas ex- 
pressed himself as follows : 

" I tliink thn President ounht to have tlic power to rodrcra 
sudden injuries upon o\ir citlr.unn, or outrngcn upon our ling, 
without waiting for tho notion of Congrena. Tlio Executive 
of every other nation on cnrtli has that authority, under 
their rvapccttvo forma of gorurnniont I go fur- 
ther, Sir. I would intriint tlio Rxocutlvo with tho authority, 
when an outrngo Is perpetrated upon our slilpM and com. 
mcrcc, to punish it instantly, when ho thinks the Intorcut and 
tho honor of tho nation re(|utrc prompt action. I would 
mnko this principle general in Its npplluatlon. I dcxlro tlic 
I'rcaldcnt of tho United StatCH to have us much nu^hority to 
protect American citizens and tho American flag nbrond ns 
tho Rxccative of every other clvllliwd nation on earth pos- 
sesses I am willing to adopt tho principle that 

this authority shall bo vented in the I'realdcnt of tho 
United States as a rightful nutlioilty and a permanent rule of 
action, applicable all over the world, whenever nu thinks 
American Interest and American honor rcqutrus It to bo ex- 
erted. .... When it id known that our Kxecuttvo has 
tho samo authority outvidc of the United Stutcs that tho 
HAtish Premier and the French Emperor, or tho head of 
any other nation posscEses, you will And thcro will bo a less 
number of outrages," etc. 

If Mr. Douglas had brought forward propo- 
sitions like this in the heat of debate, aroused 
by warlike excitement, we might excuse him 
on the plea that his temper ran away with his 
judgment. But the frequent, deliberate, per 
'sistent reiteration of these views must urge 
the conviction upon us that they have become 
with him a settled political doctrine. Did he 
ever consider the extent and consequences of 
the change he demands ? Does he know what 
it means, that the President shall have the 
power, without waiting for the action of Con- 
gress, to use the army and navy when he — 
not when Congress, but when he — thinks the 
interests of the country require it ? Suppose 
the President be a man of excitable temper — 
of more vdor than discretion — or a man of 
inordinate ambition — or a wily politician, nn- 
scrupulous enough to involve the country in 
war in order to divert popular attention from 
home difficulties. Suppose such a President 
has the power to use the armed fotces of the 
United States when he thinks fit. Will not 
our peace and security be entirely at the 
meroy of his temper, his ambition, or his un- 
sorupulousness? 

This is not so dangerous, says Mr. Douglas, 
for " not every belligerent act leads to war." 
No, certainly not; but if there is anything in 
the world apt to lead to war, it is a bellige- 
rent act. (Laughter.) It is true, according 
to Mr. Douglas's bill, the President will have 
to report to Congress " at the earliest practi- 
cable moment;" but will not the President 
be able, by an indiscreet use of the army or 
navy, to involve the country in war, to array 
nation Against nation, long before that " ear- 



' lioat prftoticablo momont " nrrivoa ? It Ib truo 
OongroBB will, after n wlule, huvo power to 
Btop tho war; out arc you not nwnro that 
purs ifl u Govornmont wliich dopenda not 
always on a oalm public opinion, but eomo- 
timea alHo on tho paasiona of tiio people ? If 
onco, by tho measuroa of tho President, wo 
ore in active hostilitioa — if once tho intoxi- 
oiiting niuaio ot artillery has started the war- 
liito enthusiasm of tho people — if ouco tho 
fighting spirit of tho maasoa is aroused by tho 
aiglit of blood — will not then, what was com- 
menced against tho judgment of tho people 
bo pushed on by their passions ? 

Mr. Douglas urged his proposition as often 
OS there was a speck of war in tho horizon. 
But those diflicultiea with Great Britain and 
tho Central American Republics, for tho pro- 
secution of whioli ho demanded that tho 
Executive bo invested with power to use 
warlike measures', have been settled by diplo- 
matic transactions. Our peaceful relations 
with foreign governmenta wero hardly dis- 
turbed. Not a drop of blood was shed. The 
honor of the Republio remained intact, tho 
Constitution inviolate. Suppose Mr. Douglas's 
notions had prevailed, and ho hod been Presi- 
dent of the United States, clothed with the 
discretionary power he demanded, I ask you 
most seriously, and invite you to ponder the 
question, what would have been the result 
then ? How many outrages, real or imoginary, 
would he have punished with the army or 
navy, " without waiting fr»r the action of Con- 
gress?" How often would he, unrestrained 
by Congress, have deemed instant redress 
necessary ? Into how many follies would his 
childish hatred of Great Britain have betrayed 
him ? In how many wars would his sensa- 
tion policy have involved us within these last 
few years? With the blood of your sons, 
you would have paid the price of his indiscre- 
tions. Let the President have the power that 
Mr. Douglas demands for him, and the question 
of peace or war, of prosperity or desolation, 
will depend upon the temper of a single indi- 
vidual. Put Mr. Douglas in tho Presidential 
chair, and give him as he demands, the power 
of the French Emperor, and he will furnish not 
the pradence, but certainly the arbitrariness. 

But he contends that our Executive must 
have that power, because the Executive of 
evei-y other nation has it. Indeed ! Does he 
not know that just there is the diflference be- 
tween our system of government and those of 
other countries? (Cheers.) Did it never 
ocoar to him that the establishment of impe- 
rial power in this Republio would require the 
entire overthrow of our system of checks and 
balances} Does he not know that even in 
the hands of a British Premier, this power is 
less formidable than it would be in the hands 
of a President, since the British Premier is 



subject to tho immediate control of & jparlia- 
montary minority, and liable to bo voted clown, 
and dismissed at any moment, which tho 
President and his Secretary of State are not t 
Oh, "greatest of living statesmen," if thon 
dost nob know that, every sweet little school- 
boy can tell theo. (Laughter.) But there 
you BOO him, " in tho fulhio )8 of his ignorance 
of this vast subject, in tho maturity of his 
incapacity to apprehend its merits," (laugh- 
ter) as Lord Brougham would stylo itj at- 
tempting to trample down tho constitutional 
safeguards which surround tho liberties, and 
the security of the nation. Such ignorance ia 
dangerous when coupled with such preten- 
sions. Let that "greatest of living etatoa- 
men" study awhile tho peculiar features 
which distinguish the republican government 
of America from the monarchical governmenta 
of the old world. Give him an opportunity 
to learn that an American President or Secre- 
tary of State was never intended to be a Bri- 
tish Premier or a French Emperor. Lot him 
learn to appreciate that system of nice bal- 
ances of po'.ver in our Constitution, which is 
the principal safeguard of our freedom and 
security. But do not apeak of placing him, 
such as ho is, in the office of highest responsi- 
bility. If you want a safe man to administer 
your laws, select him among those who under- 
stand their spirit; not one who means to 
cushion his Presidential chair with imperial 
powers, and who would take delight in play- 
ing like a reckless boy with tho clubs of Her- 
cules. (Applause.) 

It is my suspicion that Mr. Douglas tried to 
effect that centralization of power in the 
hands of the President, expecting to be Presi- 
dent himself, and that then he would use it 
for the purpose of plunging the countiy 
into warlike enterprises to result in the. con- 
quest of Cuba and a part of Mexico, which 
policy of conqnest would relieve him of the 
difficulties in which his position, upon the 
Slavery question has involved him. I give 
this as my suspicion. You may judge for 
yourselves whether it ia supported by any 
moral evidence growing out of his past career 
and present situation. But tho measure he 
arged and advocated is so dangerous and de-^ 
testable in itself, that no ulterior design 
can make it more damnable. It certainly is 
one of the acts dictated by the evident desire 
to retrieve the lost favor of tiie Slavery propa- 
gandists by outdoing them in everything not 
immediately connected with the Territorial 
question. This may be considered a grave 
charge, and 1 will substantiate it ojt once, tor 
in these attempts Judge Douglas's statesmaa>- 
ship shines with more than ordinary lustre. 
(Laughter.) 

John Brown had made his insurrectionary 
attempt ia "V irginia. The Republicans openly 



.disnnprovod of tlio act, and donounood it in 

§00(1 fttith, as thoy would disopproro and 
onouuco ovory intorforonco ■vrltli tholawfl and 
inatitutlonn of other States, us a violation of the 
epiritof our institutions-which furniah for ovory 
ovil a lawful romody. lJut tho South waa excit- 
ed, and Douglas saw a ohanco for himaolf. Ho 
pounced upon it with almost indocont oagor- 
noBs, niorbidljr anxious to anticipate tho action 
of tho Ooninuttco on tho Harpor'e Ferry aifair, 
which was oxjiooted to oll'or propositions ap- 
plicable to the case. On tho 22d of January, 
1800, he introduced tho following resolution 
into tho Senate : 

" Remitted, That tho Commttteo on tho Judiciary bo In- 
Btruclcd to report a bill for tlio protection pf each State and 
Torrllory In tho Union agalnat Invasion by tho authorities 
of or liiliuliltants of any other State or Territory, and for 
tho iinppresHlon and punlnhment of connplraclci or combi- 
nationa In any Stale or Tcr.ltoiy with Intent to inTade, 
Oflsall, or molcHt, the Rovarnmcnt, property, or Instltutloni, 
of any other Hlato or Territory of the bulon." 

The true intent and moaning of this resolu- 
tion w/»a made plain by tho speech with which 
tho Jud<re accompanied it. After having en- 
deavored to show that the Constitution con- 
fers upon our Federal Government the power 
to do what the resolution contemplates, he 
then defines his object as follows: 

"Sir, I hold that It Is not only necessary to use the mili- 
tary poiver when th« actual cate of Invasion shall occnr, 
but to authorize tho Judicial depa tnient of the Govarn- 
raent to suppress all conspiracies and combinations In the 
ffovi<;raI grates with intent to Invade a State, or molest or 
dbturb its governinenr, its peace, its citizens, Ita property, 
or Its Instltutl'-ns. Ton must nuppresa the conspiracy, the 
oombinatifm with intent to do tJi,6 act, atui tktn you 
will ntpprMs it in advance. ... I demand that the 
Oonstliution be executed in good faith, so as to punish and 
suppress every comblnatioii either to Invade a State, or to 
molest its inhabitants, or to disturb Its property, or to 
subvert lis inst.tutions and Ite goTemment. I believe this 
c&n bs effectually done by authorizing the United States 
Court* in the several States to take Jurisdiction of the 
offense And punLih the violation of the lair with appro- 
priate punisbmenta." 

So much about the way in which the oom- 
binations can be and ought to be suppressed 
v^ind punished. Now what are and where are 
tlie combinations? 

" sir," said the Judge, " what where the causes which pro- 
duced the Harper s Ferry outrage f Without stopping to 
adduce the evidence in detail, I have no hesitancy In er- 
P'esss jg my fi -m and deliberate conviction that the Har- 
per's ;yerty crime was the natural, logical, and Inevitable 
result of the doctrines and teacliings of the Republican 
party as explained and enforced in their platform, their 

£ artisan prejses, >heir pamphleU, and books, and especially 
I tlie speeches of their leaderis, in and out of Congress. 
. . . The great principle that ur.derlles the Republican 
party Is violent. Irreconcilable, eternal warfare upon the 
Institutions of American Slavery with a view to its ultimate 
extinction throughout the land." 

This language is plain. There is tho dan- 
gerous combination with intent to carry on a 
violent warfare against the institutions of other 
States. Now let us see what the Judge is go- 
ing to do with the unfortunate combinatioa to 
which, I am sorry to say, most of us belong : 

" sir," says the Judge, " give us such s law as the Consti- 
tution contemplates and antho izes, and I will show the 
Senator from .Sew Vork that there h a constltutlonai mode' 



I of reprenlng; tho Irroproialblo conflict. I will open tho 
prison-door, And nlldw the' oonsplra urn ngnlnst the pnaoo 
of the licpubllo and tho domnt o tranciullllty of other States 
to select their cells, wherein to drug out a misornble Ufa 
M a punishment for tholr crimes against tho ponco of 
society." 

But, in order to remove all doubt as to 
what tho conspiracy and combination is, ho 
proceeds : 

" Can any man itay to ns that, althntigh thin ontrngo has 
been perpetrated at Harper's Ferry, thuro Is no danger of 
lt« recurrence? Sir, is not tho Itvpuhlicnn party still em- 
bodied, organlzcdiconfldcnt of succrss, and dcilvnt In Its pre- 
tensions f Docs It not now hold and proclaim t he same creed 
as before tho Invasion f Those doctrines remain tho same. 
Those teachings are being poured Into tho minds of men 
throuchuut the country by muanii of speeches, and pamph- 
lets, and books, and through partisan presses. The causes 
that produced tho Harper's Kerry Invasion are now In active 
operation, . . . Mr. President, the mode of prcsnrvhig 
peace is plain. This system of sectional warfare must cease. 
The Constitution has given the power : and all wo ask of 
Congress Is to give the means, and wc, by indictment's and 
convictions In tho Federal Courts of tho several StuteJi, will 
mitko such examples of the lenders of such cnDsplraclcs as 
will strike terror Into the hearts of otiiers ; and there will be 
an end of this crusade. Sir, we must check it by crushing 
out the coKspIraoy and combination ; and tlien tbsr.e can 
bo safety." 

I confess, when I read that speech, and tho 
resolution in dofenuo of which it was made, I 
stood horror-struck — not as though I had 
feared tha^ a Congress could te found so de- 
generate as to pass such a law, but because a 
Senator had been found who had the effront- 
ery to advocate it in the open halls of an 
American Legislature. (Loud applause.) This 
is not a mere figure of speech. I do not exag- 
gerate. Only look at it. A treasonable attempt 
has been committed. The offenders are pun- 
ished. Mr. Douglas introduces a proposition 
for a law intended to prevent a repetition of 
the attempt. He pretends to discover the ori- 
gin of the treasonable attempt in the opinions 
and doctrines of a great national party. He 
charges that party with waging a sectiontd 
warfare and crusade against the institutions of 
some of the States, and declares that this cru- 
sade is carried on by speeches, pamphlets, 
books, and partisan presses — by ideas being 
poured into the minds of the people. He de- 
clares that there can be no peace as long as 
those causes which produced the treasonable 
attempt remain in active operation. He pro- 
poses to check this crusade by crushing out the 
conspiracies and combinations by which it is 
carried on ; and the means by which he intends 
to crush them out are indictments and convic- 
tions in the Federal Courts, making such ex- 
amples of the leaders as will strike terror int^.^ 
the hearts of others. He proposes to open 
prison cells for them, wherein to drag out a 
miserable life. This is the proposition sub- 
mitted to the Senate of the American Repub- 
lic — not by the King of Naples, not by tlie 
Vizier of the Turkish Sultan, not by the Chief 
of Police of the Russian Czar, not by one of 
the Terrorists of the French Revolution — ^but 
by an American Senator, on the 23d of July, 
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18C0. I will not Btoop to dofrnd tho Ropubli- 
Oftn party agninst thcao accuwitloiiB. Tlioy (iro 
of 80 ridiculuuH, so prepofltcroua n nature, aa 
not to call for tho Borioua notice of any can- 
did man. (Applause ) But no matter. Let 
U9 embody tlie intent and moaning of Mr. 
DouKlas'H resolution and apooch in the ahapo 
of ft law. It will probably road aa follows : 

Suction 1. Be U etittoted, tto., Tlmt If nny pcmon or per- 
aonn, rc-Hld'ng In nny Btnlu or Territory, bIiaII unlnwfully com- 
blnu or connplrc toKutlier, nith Intent to Invr.dc, nRiinll, or 
molcHt tlic Uovvrnment, liilmljttnntn, properly, or Inalttutlori, 
of nny other Blutc or Territory, or If uny peraon or personn, 
with Intent, uH uforcBiiM, ehull cotniiel, iidvlHo, or nttempt to ' 
procure nny riot, luvnnlon, unlnwful asReinbly, or combinn- 1 
tlon, wlietlicr nuch connplrucy, threiitciiing, counsel, iidvlcc, 
or nttempt, iihull have tlic proposed effect or not, lio or they 
elmll bo deemed gutlty of n high niUilcmcnnor, nnd upon . 
conviction before nny Court of the United Stfttos, linvlnK 
iurlfldlctlon thereof, shall bo punished by a fine not exceed- ! 

Ing dollnrs, or by Itnprlsionmeni, during a term not lemi ' 

Minn years, nor exceeding years ; nnd further, nt 

the discretion of tho Court, may be holden to find security . 
for IiIh or their good behavior, In such sum, and for such | 
tlfflu M the Court may direct. 



This sGotion would cover tho conspiracies 
and coinbiiiations thoinselves. But Douglas ; 
flays that such troasor able things will be ro- 1 
pcated aa long as tho oausea from which they 
spring remain in active operation. Ho, there- \ 
fore, wants to .crush out tho causes ; which 
may be done by section second: i 

Sue. 2. And be it further enacterZ, Thnt If any pertiop. 
Inhabitant of nny one State or Territory, shall write, print, 
utter, or publLih, or ehull cau5c cr procure to be written, 
printed, uttered, or published, or shall knowingly or willingly 
authorize or aid In writing, printing, uttering, or publishing, 
any scandalous or malicious writing or writings against the 
Oovernnient, Inhabitants, laws, or Institutions of other States 
or Territories, with Intent to defame the said Government, 
(laughter) luhabltants, laws, or institutions, or to excite 
against them the hatred of tl:e good people of mi of the 
States, or to excite any unlawful combinations for invading, 
aisailing, or molesting the Government, inhabitants, pro- 
perty or institutions of other States or Territories, being 
tiiereof convicted before any Court of the Urited States 
having JurisdicUon thereof, he shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding — dollars, and by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing — years. 

Every candid person will at once admit that 
these two sections, as I have drawn them, con- 
tain nothing — not a single point, not a single 
expression that is not directly and expressly 
suggested by Mr. Douglas's resolution and 
speech. It so happens that a law like this is 
not without precedent in the history of this 
Eepublic. It is not quite unknown to our 
own Statute Book, for the two sections I laid 
before you as embodied with scrupulous accu- 
racy in Mr. Douglas's propositions, are a literal 
copy of th* notoriom Sedition Law of 1798. 
I on}y put in " Government, inhabitants, pro- 
perty, or institutions of other States and Ter- 
ritories," instead of *' Government of the Uni- 
ted States, or either House of Congress." 
The rest is exactly alike ; no, let me not slan- 
der the Sedition Law. The terms of impris- 
onment prescribed in the Sedition l aw are 
moderate, not exceeding two and five years, 
respectively, while Mr Douglaa insists on his 
victims "dragging out in their prison cells 
their miserable lives," for which ten years 



would evidently not bo Bufliciont Tljipn thi« 
Sedition Law was enacted only ft)r a very lim- 
ited pofiod, after which it was to o?tp1lro, while 
Mr. Douglas intends tho Conspiracy, Act to bo 
a permanent institution of the country. Thoso 
two features make the Sedition Lj^ eminent- 
ly liberal in comparison with D,9,%la8'8 Con- 
spiracy bill. 

There may be some old man jtfhong us who 
remembers the time when the Sedition Law 
was enacted — he will tell you that tho same 
act which was intended to provont insurrec- 
tion, led people upon the very brink of fin 
insurrection; he will tell you that patriots, 
horrified at that attempt against the liberties 
of tho people, thought of the necess'ty of a 
second revolution. Tho excitement of thoso 
days has left its monument in tho history of 
this country — that moiiunient is the Kentucky 
and Virginia resolutions, dra\Vn by Jefferson 
and Madison. These resolutions were tho 
loud outOry of patriotic hearts against the first 
llngrant attempt at a centrulizaticm of Govern- 
mental power. The Democratic party has in- 
dorsed tliem again and again. It clairaH .leffer- 
eon as its father. What would Jefferson, tho 
author of tho TCentuoky resolutions, say of his 
[degenerate offspring who havo nominated a 
man for the Presidency who attempts to repeat 
the most tyrannical and outrageous act of tho 
Federalists in a more ontrageous form? 
Would ho not tell them that they must be 
mistaken in their ancestry? (Laughter and 
cheers.) 

Let me show you the consequences of the 
measure, and you will understand why its 
forerunner created such serious alarm and ap- 
prehension. So far our political parties have 
been fighting with arguments. The victors 
. obtained possession of the consjtutional 
I power, and administered the Government, but 
had no power to violate the rights and liber- 
ties of those that were defeated. However 
the contest of parties may have ended, the 
peace of the country was never materially 
disturbed, for the vanquished knew that their 
individual security was not impaired. Such 
was the uniform result of the fight with argur 
ments. But let the political parties once be- 
gin to fight with indictments-— put into their 
hands the two-edged weapon of persecution, 
and, whatever delusion .you may indulge in, 
the liberties of the people will be no more 
secure in America than they are in Aiistria 
and Naples. 

There is one kind of despotism more terri- 
ble than that of kings — that is the despotism 
of political parties. (Loud applause.) Their 
tendency is not only to defeat but to oppc^s 
their opponents. However pure their first in- 
tentions may be, they will in the heat of poli- 
tical contests, insensibly drift into that irre- 
sistible current. There is but one way to 
j prevent this ; it is that the meauH of oppres- 



fAdn and porscctttion bo onrofally kept out, of 
tbolr ronoh by Btriotly limiting nnd circum- 
scribing tho powers of tho Govommont. Do 
not say thatlhcso dangerous v^'Ondonoics may 
bo averted hy a change of parties. It is op- 
prosaion that ongondorfl an opprcsaivo spirit ; 
upon porsooution follows retaliation and re- 
venge — that is, now jperBCcntion, and bo on. 
Tor. may know where it began, but not where 
it will end. The framors of our OonBtitution 
understood that well ; they defined tho crimes 
of winch the Federal Courts shall h.ivo juria- 
diotion with scnipulous nicety. They loid 
down tho doctrino that treason against the 
Governniont shall consist in levying war 
against tho United States, and in giving aid 
and comfort to their enemies, and nothing 
olso ; and that no person shall bo convicted of 
treason unless upon tho testimony of two wit- 
noBses, not to " combination with treasonable 
intent," but to tho overt act, thus carefully 
guarding against tho idea of constructive 
treason. They know well that tho usual rules 
of legal construction in regard to common 
crimes should not bo applied to political mat- 
ters in which conscience and the freedom of 
opinion are involved, bocauBo justice in one 
nxight become oppression and tyranny in tho 
other case. But even these constitutional 
safeguards appeared bo insufficient to tho peo- 
ple of those days that in the amendments to 
tho Constitution they surrounded the funda- 
mental rights and liberties of the citizen with 
a now bulwark of ©mphr*ic declarations. 
Hence this fierce, indignant, uncompromising 
opposition to every measure tending to give 
latitude to the power of the Government over 
individual rights. 

Judge Douglas seems to have no conception 
of the ground-work upon which the safety of 
popular libv-rty rests. Let him not pretend to 
say that he intended a law for the prevention 
of political oflfences ; for he ought to know, as 
every well-informed man knows, that of all 
the laws in the world \v:hich fasten the chains 
of despotism upon mankind, there is hardly 
one which does not rest upon the pretext that 
political offences must be prevented. Preven- 
tion of mischief was the snare with which peo- 
ple in all ages and all countries have been 
prevented from asserting their liberties. ( A p- 
plause.) Prevontivo laws are the poison with 
which Freedom is killed. (Renewed applause.) 
It is said that, years ago, an American citizen 
met Prince Metternich in the city of Brussels. 
You remember who Prince Metternich was. 
The history of the world hardly knows the 
minister who had to answer for more tears 
and curses of crushed nations. The Ame- 
rican showed him the Constitution of the 
United States, and asked his opinion of 
it. '*This Constitution," said the Prince, 
"lacks but one thing, and I can govern the 
Empire oif Austria with it." " What is that ?" 



asked tho American, with astonishmci.t. II 
is tho power of tho central Govoriimcnt to 

Kosa prevontivo laws." What a pity Princo 
[ettcrnich is dead. In Judge Douglas ho 
would have found the man of his heart. 
(Laughter.) Put tho Judge's Conspiracy Bill 
upon our statute book, and declare it Consti- 
tutional, and tlio deficiency is BUpplied, Princo 
Metternich is willing to govern Austria, after 
his fashion, with tho Constitution of the United 
States. Place the power to indict and punish 
for combinations and for criminal intent in 
political matters into tho himds of our Federal 
Judges, tlioso petty pro-consuls, who fool big 
when thoy can show their power, and wo 
shall soon have a little Star Chamber in every 
judicial district, a little Fouquior Tinvillo to 
act as prosecuting attorney, and a little Jeffries 
to pass the Bontences of tho Court; there will 
be a Government spy to smell out treasonable 
combinations wherever throe or four of you 
are assembled, and tho colls of your prisons 
fltied with men who have tho spirit to think 
and speak about Slavery as Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Franklin thought and spoke. 
(Long-continued applause.) 

And there are those who dare to call the 
man who proposed to inaugurate such a sys- 
tem of policy a " great statesman ?" To tho 
honor of Southern men be it said, in both cases, 
when he proposed to confer the war-making 
power upon tne President, as when ho intro- 
duced tho New Sedition Law, he had the mor- 
tification of being put down by a slaveholder. 
It was, in both cases, Jefferpon Davis, the 
leader of the Fire-eaters, who had the patriotic 
spirit to vindicate our Republican institutions 
against the disgusting schemes of the northern 
demagogue. (Applause.) 

But a Northern man also was listening with 
indignant astonishment to Douglas's speech in 
favor of the New Sedition Law ; that was the 
brave John Hickman, of Pennsylvania (loud 
cheers), the Anti-Lecompton Democrat, who 
believed in what he said. And when he left 
the Senate Chamber he broke out in the 
words : " On thy belly shalt thou go, and dust 
sbalt thou eat all the da;^8 of thy life." (Ap- 
plause." 

And well might he say so, for the proposi- 
tion whispered into the ears of the first of our 
kind by the serpent of Paradise was hardly 
more infamous and infernal than the proposi- 
tion Douglas whispered in the ears of the pre- 
sent generation. (Loud applause.) 

Where did Mr. Douglas learn these doc- 
trines ? He has been in Europe. Unable to 
comprehend the means by which liberty is to 
bo preserved in this country, he seems to havo 
studied the means by which people are en- 
slaved there. Not in England, but in Franco 
and Russia, he found much to admire. (I don't 
know whether he visited Austria end Naples.) 
Ho basked in the sunshine of the smiles of i 



Cznr Nicholas. Tlio Bmilos of a dcapot sank I 
doopiy into hm heart, and this Oonspiraoy bill | 
grow out of it. (Applause.) 

And this is your " groatoat of living Btaten- 
mon ?" If thi» is tho ruling statosmanship of 
our days, then good night, dearly-bought liber- 
ties! good niglit, proud Amoricon republic I 
good night, groat beacon of struggling hu- 
manity 1 If it is statcsmanaliip to eubvort tho 

r principles of tho Constitution, undermine the 
ibd'tios of tho people, to place tho security 
of tiio individual at tne mercy of a centralized 
Government, tlien, indeed, ho is ono of the 
greatest, and his statue deserves to bo erected 
side by side w^ith that of iho Illustrious Ooti- 
lino of Rome and tho patriotic Staftbrd of En- 
gland. (Loud applause.) I do not fear that tho 
luaa who m ido the infamous attempt will bo 
elevated to the highest trust in this Republic, 
for a just fate has already irrevocably decreed 
against him ; but I do fear that there may bo 
thousands of men who will not have spirit 
enough to stigmatize him with their repr.fli- 
dtion. I appeal to you, Amaricaa freemen. 
Your hearts cannot harbor a sincere feeling of 
gratitude for tiie heroes and sages who gave 
liberty to this land, if tiiey do not harbor a 
curse for the man who attempts to destroy it 
with his insidious schemes. (Applause.) 

Let me proceed: It would seem that the 
policy of a man who introduces and advo- 
cates such measures, must spring either from 
tho profoundost ignorance of the princi- 
ples upon whivh the liberty of men is main- 
tained, or an innate love of the principles by 
which the liberty of men is subverted. It 
will, therefore, surprise you a little when I 
tell you that Douglas'^ system of policy rests 
upon the basis of a profound philosophical 
doctrine concerning ihe only safe foundation 
upon which human liberty rests. (Laughter.) 
It has always struck me as very remarkable, 
and it may have occurred to a great many of 
you, that Mr. Douglas's mind, with all its 
acuteness and fertility of resources, is ex- 
ceedingly barren of original conceptions. All 
the speeches he has delivered since 1854 
carry a peculiar flavor of staleness about them. 
(Laughter.) They contain nothing but some 
stereotyped and somewhat commonplace 
ideas, clad in a sonorous, hollow swell of 
language which derives its principal charm 
from the animal vigor and energy with which 
it is puffed out. (Loud laughter.) 

And her© permit me to say, by the way, 
that in my humble judgment, I consider him 
one of the most overestimated men in the 
country. But his speeches do contain one 
original idea, and I tell you that is a bright 
one ; it belongs all to him ; nobody ever ad- 
vocated it before, and nobody will hereafter. 
(Laughter.) "We have been laboring under 
tho impression that Douglas did not care 



whether Slavery bo voted up or down ; btit 
wo must beg his pordon — it turns out that ho 
does care ; for tho only originol idea ho can 
boost of is, that Slavery must necessarily 
exist for tho eako ot—^aricty, (Lwughtor.) 
Do not laugh, I pray you — it is a very soriouB 
matter — it is tho fundamental principle upon 
which Mr. Douglas's whole statCBmanuhip 
rests; and os ho is tho greatest statesman 
alive, ' it certainly deserves a serious oon- 
eidoration. Ho toHs ue that it is tho very 
isaue upon which he conducted tho canvass 
in Illinois, in 1858— it is tho very ground 
upon which ho placed the necessity of his 
Conspiracy bill, and ho has peddled it all 
over tho Union in numberless speeches. 

The original idea, as expressed in his own 
language, is simply this : " I assert," said he, 
in his speech opening the canvass of 1858, 
"that the great llindamental principle which i 
underlies our complex system of State and 
Federal governments, contemplates diversity 
and dissimilarity in local institutions and do- 
mestic affairs of each and every State then 
in the Union, or thereafter to be admitted. 
I therefore conceive that Mr. Lincoln has to- 
tally misapprehended the great principles upon 
which our Government rests. Uniformity in 
local and domestic affairs would be destruc- 
tive of State rights, of State sovereignty 
— of r rsonal liberty and personal freedom. 
Whei^ .' the doctrine of uni/ormity is pro- 
claimed ; that all the States must be free or 
slave ; that all the labor must bi white or 
black; that all the citizens of the different 
States must havo the same privileges, or must 
be ruled by the same regulations, you have 
destroyed the greatest safeguards wkieh our 
institutions have thrown, around the rights of 
the citizen. From this view of the case I am 
driven irresistiibly to the conclusion that di- 
versity, dissimilarity, mriety in all our local 
and domestic institutions is the great safe- 
guard of our liberties. . . . I repeat that 
uniformity in our institutions is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable." 

This may sound very profound, but it will 
not require many words to show you how 
exceedingly ridiculous it is. Whatever your 
opinions of the Judge's statesmanship may 
be, permit me to say that whenever he at- 
tempts to act the philosopher, he becomes— 
not to put too fine a point upon it— very 
funny. (Laughter.) 

His argument is, that there is a variety 
of interests or domestic affairs in the country; 
that a variety of local institutions grows out 
of them; that upon this variety of inatitu- 
tiops our federal system of government rests; 
that the federal system of government is tho 
great safeguard of our liberties; that conse- 
quently in order to preserve our liberties it is 
necessary to preserve a variety of domestic af 
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fairs and local institutions. Tho qnestion arises, 
if that vorioty of domestic airairs and local in- 
stitutions did not exist, would tliat render tho 
fodoral Bystoni of govornmont impossiblo ? In 
other words, would a people, omong whom 
there is no snoh variety of domestio aflairs 
and local institutions, be incapable of freedom ? 

The uriginnl Statcu entered into a union as 
Boparatc organizations — whotlier distinct and 
Bopaiato <»n liio ground of a variety of inter- 
cuts, or for any otiior reason, is needless to 
discuss; for if their institutions and interosta 
had been over so unifortn, it is evident that 
tliey oouM and would not liavo consolidated. 
But a conchisive refutation of the Judge's tlie- 
ory lies nearer. Tiie people of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, nnd Wiso«)n»in, are nearly 
all depending upon the same resources — these 
States are all ci«sentiHlIy agricultural, and, be- 
sides, hitve some shipping interest upon tho 
great ln\:&*. Their douiestio atfuirs and local 
institutions are e!<sentially tlie same. Their 
pyi«tein of labor is the siitno — neither of them 
holds slaves. The uniformity of Free Labor 
was introduced there by tlie Ordinance in '87, 
According to the Judge's tIieory,tIiey m'lst conl 
eolidate; for there is among them no variety 
of douiestio atfairs and local institutions to 
keep tliein asunder, it might be said that they 
cannot consoli lare now on account of consti- 
tutional obstacles. Granted, for argument's 
eake. But that vast extent of land was con- 
solidated once in one great, foVu] mass, called 
the Nortirwestern Territory. Why did it 
not remain conscdidated ? VTIiy was it cut up 
into different Territ«»rieB and Suites, since their 
domestic interests were the same, their local 
institations the same, their system of labor the 
same? Tliere was coinplete uniformity, and 
yet the very opposite of consididation. All 
tbe^e things remained essentially the same. 
And do they desire to consolidate ? And is it 
necessary to make half of them Slave States in 
order to keep them asunder? It is preposter- 
ous. But this example shows that not Mr. 
Lincoln, but Judge Di»ugla:s must have entirely 
misconceive<i the 9»»urce frcu which our poli- 
tical institutions spring. 

That source is nothing else bnt the instinct 
of gelf-g«»veriiment animating our people. Why 
do we:;«isut op our States into cimnties and 
townshipiJ — even those Suites in which tiie 
interests and domestic affairs of the people 
are everywhere quite miiform ? For the sim- 
ple reas4m that tiie instinct of self-government 
demands that all the functions of sovereignty, 
wiiich the f>eople can exercise by direct action 
should remain in the hands of tlie people ; and 
that all political {>oWfr wliich cannot by that 
direct action, should he so organized as to re- 
main as near the original source of 8i)vereignty 
as possible. TIcis renders necessary such divisi'^n 
»nd local orgriuizations as will phice the direct 



adminiatration of tho nenrost homo affuira im- 
mediately in the hands of the people. The atfuira . 
a little more remote nnd general are intrusted 
to tho State Governinonts, subji'ot to the im- 
mediate control of the people; while the jiHiiirs 
of interest etlll more remote and geni-ral are 
put into the hands of the Federal Government. 
This ramillcation, division, and subdivision of 
political power is carried out no less wiiere 
there is a uniformity of domestic nlliiirs nnd 
local institutions, than where there exisUt va- 
riety. It will remain such just as long as 
tho people insist up<m a«lministering their 
affairs bv as direct an exercise of sovereignty 
as possible, and no longer. 'I'o pretend that 
this ramification of political power into a com- 
plex gradation of functions cannot exist with- 
out there being a variety of interests and do- 
mestio institutions, would be to say that ih"} 
people among whom there is no such variety 
cannot be free; and that is nonsense which 
the merest schoolboy would be ashamed of. 

But suppose, for argument's eake, a variety 
of interests were really so great and indispen- 
sable a prop and pillar of our institutions of self- 
government — is Judge Douglas unacquainted 
with tho difference between inannfactMring 
Massachusetta and Ooiinecticut and commer- 
cial New- York — between mining Pennsylvania . 
and agricultural Illinois? But that variety 
does not seem to be sufficient for the Judge — 
there is still too much uniformity in it. He • 
insists that "where the doctrine of uniformity 
is proclaimed all tlie States must be free or ' 
slave — that all labor must be white or black " 
— our li-jerties must nwcessarily go by the 
board ; therefore we must have more variety. 
The variety of manufacturitig and commerdal, 
of mining aud agricultural products, is sadly 
insufficient. He insists that there must be a 
little variety of Freedom and Slavery, of white 
and black labor; and that seems to bo his 
favorite mixture; his cardinal, fundamental, 
fine qua non variety (lau!iht«-r) ; and not only 
have we no right to establish uniform free 
labor by encroaching upon the rights of the 
States; but as a general thing, tlie extinction 
of his favorite variety, would be neither {los- 
sible nor desirable,'' He declares it to be " a 
fatal heresy to proclaim that there can or ought 
to be uniformity among the different States of 
this Union." It would, then, according to the 
Judge, not be desirahlt^ tunc free labor should 
l>revai! everywhere, for tliat wouhl create uni- 
tbrmity,and uniformity is the death ot Free<iom. 

And now mark that wonderful muddle of 
nonsense in the head of tliat greatest of living 
statesmen." (Laugiiter ) Our liberties rest upon 
our Federal system of Govt'rniiient; our Fede- 
ral system of Government rests upon the 
variety of institutions ; that variety of institu- 
tions consists of there being Slavery in some 
I of the States. If Slavery disappeared, that' 
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variety would diRnpponr ; if that variety dis- 
appeared, our Federal system of Government 
would diflftppear; if our Federal syBtom of 
Government diflappcared, the safegunrds of 
our libcrtios would bo doptroyod — conse- 
quently, if Slavery diaappoare, liberty diaap- 
peara also. (Loud liughter.) 

Again, if all the Staftos wore free, tbere 
would bo uiiiformity ; but uniformity in local 
and domoatic aflaira would be destructive of 
Personal liberty — that uniformity is prevented 
l>y the existence of Slavery, consequently the 
oxisfcence of Slavery prevents the destruction 
of liberty ; or liberty cannot be preserved bttt 
by the preservation of Slavery. (Shouts of 
laughter.) 

What benefactors of our Immanity wore 
those who introduced Slavery into this land ! 
for they larnished the material out of which 
the necessary variety was made, without 
which our liberty cannot exist. If they had 
not done so, then all the States would be* free ; 
there would bo uniformity, ond wo would all 
be slaves 1 (Laughter.) What nonsense to 
abolish the slave-trade I The more slaves the 
more variety — the more variety, the more 
freedom. (Continued laughter.) 

How wo must pity the unfortunate nations 
that have no Slavery omong them ; for they 
have no variety of institutions, and having no 
variety of institutions they can have no 
liberty. Poor people that have no slaves 
among them ; they can never bo free ! (Peals 
of laughter. ) 

It is a little surprising, however, that this 
great and luminous doctrine of " variety " 
should have been so little known about the 
time when our Government was organized 
and the Constitution framed. There were 
two individuals living then who enjoyed some 
little reputation for statesmanship, oiitj of 
whom said, "I trust we shall have a Confede- 
racy of Free States;" and the other said, 
"Nothing is more certainly written in the 
Book of Fate than that those people (meaning 
the slaves) are to be free." And they were 
called statesmen 1 What an immense pro- 
gress we have made in these seventy years ! 
They would be called simpletons or 'traitors 
now ; for they either knew nothing of the 
great doctrine of variety " — which was very 
foolish — or, if they knew it, they plotted the 
destruction of popular freedom by advocating 
uniformity — which certainly was very trea- 
sonable. By the way, the name of one was 
George Washington, and the name of the 
other Thomas Jefferson. (Bursts of laughter.) 
You will be obliged to confess that you were 
very much mistaken in those two men. What 
a pity Judge Douglas did not live in those 
days. How he would have knocked his great 
doctrine of ©orwiy about their ears I How he 
would have taught Washington what the foun 
dation of our Federal system is! How he 



would have told JelTorson what the groat Bafe- 
gnarda of liberty are I (Continued merriment.) 

But, alasl sucii statesmou ore eomotimon 
born not only out of soason, bnt also out 
of place. (Laughter.) What a pity Judge 
Douglas did not live in Switzerland, the oldest 
Republic now extimt. Tliose benighted peo- 
ple, the Swiss, have boon for centuries indulg- 
ing in the foolish delusion that they were flroo, 
and that they had a federal aystora of govern- 
mont. Whyj there is no Slavery in Switzer- 
land — there is not the necessary variety of 
institutions there. Their States are oil Froo 
States. There is uniformity there. How can 
they have federal institutions with uniformity? 
How can there be liberty without variety f 
Impossible. Poor, innocent souls I they think 
they are froo, and have no slaves. Let the 
Judge go at once on a missionary expedition 
to liberate the Swiss, lie will have an oppor- 
tunity to try that other great original idea of 
his, that "any political creed must bo radi- 
cally wrong which cannot bo proclaimed 
everywhere." I venture to predict that 
every honest Swiss boot will lift itself and 
kick the great variety Douglas respectfully 
from Alp to Alp. (Shouts of laughter.) 

Now look at the strange consequence into 
which his variety doctrine inevitably leads 
him. The necessity of preserving Slavery for 
the sake of Liberty— that is of preserving 
the variety of institutions — was the princip^ 
ground upon which he placed the necessity of 
passing his Conspiracy bill. The same man 
who tells us that Slavery must be preserved 
because its extinction would bring about unifor- 
mity, which, in its turn, would produce a con- 
solidat«d despotic government — ^the same man 
advocates the passage of a measure investing 
the Government with powers which put it upon 
the course of consolidation ; for without thk» 
grant of these powers, without that act of con- 
solidation. Slavery cannot be maintained. Sla- 
very, according to him, must be preserved by 
a measure which is evidently dangerous to 
popular liberty; for if Slavery is not preserved, 
uniformity will ensue and the liberties of the 
people will be in danger. In other words, he 
tells ns that the existence of Slavery is neces- 
sary for the preservation of our rights a^d 
liberties, and then he tells ns that a measoird 
undermining our rights and liberties is noces- 
s/iry for the preservation of Slavery. The 
variety naust be kept up for the purpose of 
maintaining our liberties, and our liberties 
must be put down for the purpose of keeping 
up the variety. (Loud laughter and applause.) 

We are, indeed, greatly indebted to Judge 
Douglas. At last w6 know what Slavery is 
good for, and why its extinction is neither 
possible nor desirable. Even the black man, 
in his snflferings, will find a soothing consola- 
tion in the Judge's philosophy. When Sarabo 
is flogged down South, and the whip laceratoif 
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hl3 buck, tlio bonovolont Judge will toll tho I 
poor follow thtit ho hns got to bo whipped for j 
the Bftko of variety (laughter) ; and Saraoo will 
Bmilo in tho sweet consoiousnoBa of being 
whipped for a very groat prinoinlo. (Rcnowoa 
lauijjhter.) And when the Judge s bill is passed, 
and ho has opened for you tho prison cells 
whoroin ho blandly invites yon " to dreg out 
your inisorablo lives,"' you will witli pride 
romoraber tlio old Roman proverb, ^^.DuJcoet 
dffi'WiruTft <5»f pro patria mori /" and improving 
upovi tho text you will exclaim : *• It io most 
Bwoot and honorable to dio for variety's sake." 
(Langhtor.) 

This, then, la Judge Douglas's philosophy of 
government : not an idea occasionally dropped 
in a speech, but his great original conception. 
This shallow, ludicrous, childish nonsense is 
■what ho emphatically proclaims to bo tho fun- 
damental doctrine of his whole political wis- 
dom I Oh, Douglas Domocfuts, hf»w proud 
you must feel of your " greatest statesman 
alive I" Permit me to offer you, in the name 
of the Repnblican party, our sincerest congra- 
tulations., (Loud laughter and clioers.) 

Gentlemen : You have accompanied my re- 
marks with some evidences of merriment; and, 
indeed, it cannot bo denied that there is somo 
of tho profandity of the illustrious Dogberry 
in Mr. Douglas's philosophical doctrines. But 
this is a serious matter. Do you not see that 
to some ext^mt the honor of the '•.ountry is 
involved in it? That gentleman stands before 
as as a candidate for the Presidency, and he is 
represented to be the "greatest AmericaT> 
statesman." And now, I entreat you, I be- 
seech you solemnly — for thero is no man here 
who has the reputation of this country more 
deeply at heart than I have — I implore you, 
do not make this Republic ridicalons in the 
eyes of the whole world by attempting to 
crown that Dogberry statesmanship with the 
highest honors of the Republic. (Applause.) 
I am not jesting ; I am in deep and solemn 
earnest ; for if yon look over the list of those 
men who, since the organization of the Repub- 
lic, have been deemed worthy of a vote for the 
Presidency, yon will find not one among them 
who has laid more insidious schemes to sub- 
Tert the principles of the Constitution, who 
did more to debauch the consciences of the 
people, more to bring American statesmanship 
into contempt than he. (Applause.) No, I will 
not wrong Judge Douglas; there was one; I 
mean Aaron Burr. He was a more dangerous 
man, for he united to a depraved heart a far 
superior understanding. (Loud applause.) 

But, as to Judge Douglas, here I stand up 
before the great jury of the Eovereign people 
and bring my bill of indictment. 

I arraign him for having changed his posi- 
tion in regard to the Missouri restriction, time 
and again, according to the interests of Slavery. 

I arraign him for having broken the plighted 



faith of tho people by the repeal of tho com- 
promise of 1820. 

I arraign him for naving upheld tho most 
atrocious violations of tho ballct-box ; for 
having trampled upon tho moat sacred rights 
of tho people of Kansas, so long as tho htrugale 
between Freedom and Slavery was doubtful, 

I arraign him for having committed a ft-and 
upon tho people by*forglng and adulterating 
the principlo of Popular Sovereignty, and 
making it tho machinery of Slavery propa- 
gandism. 

I arraign him for having deserted the canoo 
of Free Kansas when the pooplOj having com- 
plied with all reasonable conditions, applied 
tor admission into tho Union. 

I arraign him for having repeatedly made 
tho attempt to disturb the system of constitu- 
tional chocks and balances, by placing the war- 
making power in tho hands of the President. 

I arraign him for having attempted, by his 
c-onspiraoies, a thing more outrageous than 
the Sedition Law of 1798, to put the liberties 
of speech and press at tlie mercy of a political 
inqbisitibn, and to make the judicial persecu- 
tion of opinions a permanent system of policy. 

I arraign him, lastly, for having attempted 
to pass off upon the people a doctrine of poli- 
tical philosophy, which is an insult to the 
popular understanding. No, I beg your par- 
don, I do not arraign him for that, for this is 
a free country, where everybody has a right 
to make himself as ridiculous as he pleases, 
"subject only to the Constitution of tho 
United States." (Loud laughter.) And, yet, 
I arraign him for that also, for I protest that 
he has no right to make the Republic ridicu- 
lous with him. (Applause.) 

Here is the charge. It is for the people to 
give the verdict. 

Gentlemen, will you have patience enough 
to listen to a few remarks about Douglas "the 
Presidential candidate ?" (Voices, " Go on ") 
Well, after these exploits, lie thought he was 
tit to be a Democratic candidate for the Pres- 
idency (laughter), and so his name went be- 
fore the Charleston Convention. But, won- 
derful to tell, the whole Southern Democracy 
seemed to have united against him; and 1 
honestly declare I think the Slave Power did 
wrong. It might have found a more abject 
and less exacting tool, but it could hardly ex 
pect to find a more daring, reckless, and un 
scmpulous one. What was the reason of 
their opposition ? Was it the Constitutiotial 
quibbles about which they liad been contend- 
ing ? The whole difference was merely ima- 
ginary. Was it that the slaveholders thought 
a man who had betrayed his own section of 
the country -could not be relied upon in his 
promises to be fdthfal to another I Tliat was 
more honorable than jndicionH in the SJaVe 
Power, governed by such a feeling. No, I 
think the trae reason widely diffet^ from this, 
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And it bIjows that Mr. Douglas novor bad 
eagnoitv onough to undflratand his own poai- 
tion. Tlio Slave Power will flomotimos, for 
expediency's sake, cbndoscond to mako a 
Noi thorn man President, if ho consonti to ho 
its unconditional tool, but it will novor elevate 
one who aspires to ho or become a leader of 
tlio party. Mr. Douglas ought to have undor- 
Btood that. Tliero was his mistake. Howocer 
willing ho may havo been to servo them, ho 
had to servo them not in hiit. but in their own 
way. Ho alFeoted indepandonoo and ho fell. 
I think the South acted against their own in- 
terest, for in Judge Douglas they -would havo 
had a man in tho Presidential chair who 
would have shrunk from nothing to regain 
their favor. It is my conviction that ho 
■would havo been a more ultra Pro-Slavery 
President than Breckinridge, or JcfR'rson 
Davis, or Slidell, and I wish they would alill 
cohcludo to take him so as to placo every man 
in his; proper position. You see wo aro not 
afraid of your combinations. (Applause.) 

But the mistake was committed. They 
opposed him to tho last, and Judge Douglas 
saw that his nomination in Oharleston. was an 
impossibility. Then his friends moved an 
adjournment of tho Convention, and carried 
it. They were to reassemble at Baltimore a 
few weeks afterw:ard. In tho meantime, Mr, 
Douglas saw a last chance of appeasing tho 
South, Ho grasped at it with desperate 
eagerness, and he saw the meat prize slipping 
from bis hands, and he staked his all upon a 
last cast. On the ISth and 16th of May, ho 
arose in lie Senate, and in one of tho most 
elaborate eflPoTts of his life, ho made the fol- 
lowing statement ; and, Douglas Democrats, I 
claim your special attention. listen : ^ 

" It is part of the history of the country 
that under this doctrine of non-intervention— 
this doctrine that you delight to call Squatter 
Sovereignty—the people of New Mexico have 
introduced and protected Slavery in the whole 
-of that Territory, under this doctrine they 
have converted a tract of free Territory into 
slave Territory more than five times tho size 
of the State of New-York. Tinder this doc- 
trine Slavery has been extended not only up 
to 86° 80', but up to 88°, giving you a degree 
and a half more of slave Territory than you 
ever claimed. .... "What square inch 
of free Territory has been converted into 
slave Territory on the American continent 
since the Ee volution, except in New Mexico 
and Vii",^inia, under the principle of non- 
intervention affirmed at Charleston ? If it be 
true that this principle of non-intervention 
has protected Slavery in that comparatively 
Northern and cold region, where you ^d not 
expect it to go, cannot you trust the same 
principle further South, when you com© to 
acquire additional Territory from Mexico? 
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Will not the 6ftrao principle jprotcct' in tlio 
Northern Stat-os of Mexico ylicn they aro 
acqiirod, sinco they are now surrounded by 
slavo Territory?" 

Oh, Douglafl men, wliat a fall ia tlilu I Did yo« not 
toll ua that wbou tho NcbroBka bill was enacted, ttmt 
tliis l(iw rrati tho most ofllcicnt way of Intrcduclug 
frco labor Into tho Tonltorics? Havo yoa not moat 
oolcmDly OBsnrcd na ovory day sinco 1864 that tho 
prIncJpfo of Popular Bovcrcignty, un expounded by 
Mr. Doofflofl, would most certainly eavo oil tho 'fcr- 
ritorlcs from tho grasp of Slavery? Andnowldok 
thcro I Your own muater and prophet udtnftM, ao- 
knowlodgea, boabts of It— that ihia eaaio prlnclplo 
gave to Slavery ono and one-half dcgrocB of latitndo 
moro than it over claimed, and that Binco tho org&nl* 
zatlon of tho American Bopubllc not a square foot 
of froo Territory was over converted into elavo Tor- 




master and prophet tellB you in "our own faces, aild 
in tho faco of all mankind, and in tho foco of poB< 
terity, that yoa have been lying most atrocloiMly— 
lying every day for 4ho last six years. This was un- 
kind—was it not, Dongloilltea of ♦ho North ? 

No ; I am not joking. It was wjrribly nnMnd. All 
ho oaid was most certainly, most nndonbt^dly^ most 
nncontrovortibly tmo: but, I declare that if ho had 
tho least regard for thu feelings of hia fdcnds-^the 
least sympathy for them in their awkward embar- 
rassments — ho, he ought to havo been the last man 
on earth io mako that statement. Did ho not know 
that you had supported him and made ftlenda for 
him on V&o false pretence > that bia great priflcipio 
worked the exclusion of Slavery from the Ternioi- 
ries? Did he not know that you had pledged yonr 
honor— had staked your character for truth and ve- 
racity upon that pretense? He knew it wcB. Ho 
had encouraged yoa in doing so ; anci, after yoa have 
compromised yourselves for nim, day after day, in the 
eyes of the whole world, he turns and gires you most 
unceremoniously the lie. . Ohythat waamigenerons! 
It was mean— very mean— unspeakably zaeau. (Ap- 
plaaso.) If your self-sacrificing friendship bad 
awakened the least echo in hia heart, he ought to 
have been the last man to do so. But that.hieart 
seems to be bo filleiid with callous Be7^hneBS-^d desti- 
tute of the generous impulses c/ human" nature^ 
that if hia mends, like Broderick, die for Mau bo 
coldly disowns them; (cries of "Shame I") BM. it^ 
they lie for him, he promptly puts them to shame! 
Disowns them and puts them to shame! And 
for what? For tho purpose of retrieving the lo^ 
favors of tho South; of regaining tho lost smiles 
of th^ Slave Power! And to be sacrificed to tiiiem 
— ^was that tihe reward yon had deserved at l^ huoLds? 

liook' at it again. Bee him stand before the slave- 
holders in tho Senate of the United States, busy bar- 
gaining away your honor for their favors. ^' "Wlo 




that 'principle a_ 

pioneer of freedom The i^ols, perhaps, l^elieve 
thems«lves in what they say but we know better. 
Do yoa not See the result ? - Why not pemit me tlie 
innocent joke of bamboozling the people of &e 
North into believing that I am the great Champion 
of Freedom?" - (Lau^ter.) Ah, Douglas men, 
what a eight is this? iBe has prcstitatea yon^ and 
now/proclaims your disgracii. How dojfon like the 
attitude in which he has placed yon? Row - do you 
like the pillory to which, with hfe own bimd,' he has 
nailed your ears ? And you are willitig «b stand there 
—stand there quietly in the eyes of numkiiid ? Do 
you not sometimes hear an earnest Voice speaking 
within you, speaking of a self-respect and the natural 
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afiiUjr of mn? •fioofl.ijt fcover MV yo^i -tWt^o 
OoMeit Wtirti of ttiitrao wotiW' toft oib 6rn<4iottU» 

i»t 1WJ*w th6 fttfrftutett « htman ntxwbi tout Jf 
Bomtitlmo*, lajkti nnguoTdcd moinctit, ft oload tof oon- 
toMpt feri^ m mysoul, it is at tho aspect of thm 
f r»twtoto Wl^flegriidiitlon, forwWcli ©Toaleno^^ 
«nd lertbir can Mrdly servo na m excuse. (Grout 

*?l^"*SSoM Jour kToastor And propliot, prostroUng 
Mn)i««ir b«ror«th« SIiivo-fowor.-4ntho dost, before 
v6W proud opponcnta I ,lf «a con no longer my yon 
flttuad oy hliDi for flinoo that day lio does not staud 
vp binweir. ' If you are witli lilm HtlUp-thcro, «t the 
foot of the S!»vc-poww, whtro ho lice, you llo -wilh 
htjlh. And what did tho EJftvchoIdor» do Bftor ho had 
Bb xneftoly huiniUiited hlmaelf, und prostituted his 
frlDDdw ? TiWd they smilo tipon him ? Ayo, thoy did. 
wltli BCWm, said, "Wo loved thy trcsBoa well 
ttiongh, hut tro epnra tvith contempt tho traitor; 
ItSmvit} »nd thoro he lies etiU. . , , 

Min tlip of tho Baltlmoro Convention arrived, and 
the •trttgRle reoomme'/>cod>. It bccamo at onco 
miuUlbBt lltot Doaglna'B.noiminntloa could not be 
foriwd^Kpon the Democratic pArty Vf ithout splitting 
tbitfe organisation in tMn; and he caw clearly 
enough that lien hte olcotJon wOoM bo anlmpoesl- 
bfliip Tho Sottth was nooetUng tn maete, and leav- 
ing ttie JkWlp Convention to do as it pleased. Then 
HrvBougiai^ eeelng a dii^raoefnl defeat inevitable, 
wrote ftlittot to his IMcnda in the Convention, rc- 
ottoM'iag thom to withdraw his namo If they found It 
tn. auy wiiy oonslstont to do go. And I declare, if 
Oom&» yrM «ver honest in anything ho did or said, 
I bcQeve he was honest then and there. 

Bat BOW the moment had arrived when It became 
maltifiWt tikat there is justico In history. < Applauae.) 
JDong^iSA'a J>osltion Was disgnstiag, but his punish- 
ment ti^tabUme. Then his friends for the first time 
T^fiosea to obey his command. Those whom ho had 
mtiiso often and so Iomj for his r wh ad vaaccment saw 
now th«ce w«» ft-last owuBicc of osing him for theirs- 
They to hini, " Wo have performed our part of 
the contract ; now yon h»vo to perform yours, we 
h«ird nominated von for the Presidency; now yon 
havei t0 permit nsto be elected CongressEfen, Shenlfe, 
Coiji# Clerks, or Constables, on the fetrengfii of your 
Bsme. ISt^lsnobackiagont. Pol for the spoils 1 
^'Powiboa Uiink because thou hast suddenly become 
viEttaota»&ere ehaILb» no moTR cakes and ak 7 . Yes, 
by 6t. AnnI im* gingcriot ia the^ mooth, too! 
(Proloi^ged langbter.) , 

^ And BO ih& saddle ot the ramp nommation ia nnt 
v»on h&i back, and the whole ghastly pack of office- 
huOferBjmopnponit. The spurs ere putt© the flanks 
^tko Whip app^dto the bock i^the panting, bleed- 
ias jade, andso the specteiavide goea, east and west, 
^^St «ad day—ftiia may tho steed go to perdiuon, 
if (ntly tSte riders reach their goaL (Lotid appurase 

Gb there ia jaSeb in hlstoiy. ,Se Ims ft at last the 
idol «r his dreamft— the object of his fondest itrishes— 
,r«ri»riiil!hhft hi»8 lald BO many a toacheroaa scheme 
>i4^or which he has tntned so many 6 Bomme7sauit-> 
foir which ho has ttenok so many a blow et the peace 
of the Bepnblie, tor which he ao often prostitotod 
'^bnaeSr And Ms followers, for which he hss hugged «o 
ittiMiy AlOtt&r, and immlted «© majw aa honest maa, 
,1^ Which he iaado every roxo-tiiGp hiahead-mxartem 

luaS e»e»«^*«« W8 ^^^^ 
oatfoB ^ Preridenoy ; but what he has <»aved 
«tt *%^«ins has some dowa npoa him as ft corse I 



m «1deW*ag iu» some dowsrnpon 
Td 1» MtoiiofcA, mi to know, that 'an election 
is impo«Ibte I to Wi Totea for. «id to teow that evert 
rtAi imMm H itBtmieomiiSse or Lane, whom he 
hitt^ ta^l^mise,) and ever j vote agair^ him a vote 
sStMaeoiOt Whom he does not love I (Eenewed ap 
.pliasae.) 



To bo worked for. and bo aware that iltoso who du 
tho '<rork. wdrk not kx Wni but for thonmoj vc« 1 To bo 
dead, o'na ybt ttliv6 jonont^h to b6 cohscions of death 1 
(Lnoghtcp.) Oh, tlicro Is IubUoo Ih history I Am 
I oxftggcratiDK 7 Whoro is that miHlty loader ivhoso 
voioo onco called millions Into tho ncld 7 Atthoptrcct 
corners ond croe^ronds yon ace hlin standirig like n 
blind, downfallcn l3oli(mrluR~not in virtno, bntJrt po- 
verty—a bcV7 of political harldts surrounding hliu, 
and bogging for the miserablo obolns of a vote : beg- 
ging the Know.-Nothlnijrs, whom ho onco oBbctcd io 
ucBplBo ; begging tho Whlza, whom lie once lUBiiltcd 
with his brawling flcDUnclUtlons ; invoking tlio spirit 
of Henry Olay, whom ho onco called b, blttck-hcartcd 
traitor (dries of " Bhamo •'). Oh, poor Bcllsftrina I 
Tho part; harlots that surround him with tlinir olaf 
morous begging cry, steal every vote thoy receive for 
him, and put it Into their Own pockets. (AYiplnuBC.) 

Where IB the bold, powerful agitator, whose voico 
onco Bonndfld so doflantly on every contORtcd field 7 
Bohold him on his Bontfmental jonmqy (laughter), 
vainly trying to find his mother's homo, and his fa- 
ther's grave : apologizing with squeamish nffectiitlon 
for his wncallcu-for and indcoent appearance In pub- 
lic, Ilko one of the condemned spirits you read of in 
the myths of bygone ngcs, rogtlessly perambulatiDg 
tho world (Innghter), condemned to a more terrible 
punishment tLun Tantalus, who was tortured by an 
unearthly tWwt, with grapes and water within his 
reach— more terrible than that oif tho DanMdcS^ who 
had to pour water into tho leaky cask-r-for he is con- 
demned to deliver that old speech of his over iiind 
over again (applanso ond cheers and laughter), oa 
often 08 ho arrives at a hotel that has a balcony 
(laughter), as often as his hasty journey is arrested by 
ftspontalpeons gathering. And when yoo heat i sub- 
terranean spectral voice cry out. " my great princi- 
ple 1 of non-intei^chtiont"— that is the dead gguottcr 
sovereign atoning for the evil deeds he committed lis 
his boduy eidntence (prolonged langhtcrand cheers). 

Not long <igo he haunted the railroad crossings and 
clam-bakcs of Kew England ; then the cotton-fields 
of the South— the ghtostly apparition was last seen 
in this nelghboihood, (Prolonged laughter and 
cheOTit.) where is that formidable party tyrant 
'^irhose wishes once were ccUmnnds ; who broke down 
sacred compromises with a mere stroke of bis £ngcr ; 
whose very nod ma^e the beads of those who- dis- 
pleased nlm fly into the basket; whose veiy ■frhltes 
were tefcts of uemocriMjy? Where is he whoohce, 
liko Macbeth, thought Urnself invnlnerable by ahy 
mas " who waa of womaa bom ;" invinoible, 

— «Uatil 
Great filrnam "Woojl to hieh Dontinuie bill, 
ahdtiid eoise agtdBtt hhn." 

Like Macbeth, be has beli^vfed (he S^iidB 
(nmt pall«re^hlm In a <l(rable fense," 

and there he etands, tied to the Make of his nomina- 
tion. L ^ 

"Heiannciflj', . , , 
And b(^Sk«, mutt he ii^t Us «r«nne." O^Aaipiter.) 

But aa Birhain Wood m&rchbd to Ihmsi&ane, so the 
very feinee rallB of Illinois are ttlshitag dowh upon 
him (tremendous laughter, and dieers), and, uko 
jXacdnfl; there rises against him the Bpirit of tree- 
labor, whose children he has mordorefl : that is a 
champion " ntft of womaa bohi." tlAupter). And 
iio^ 

♦•Oil, MaodblT: . 
And dunned be he vbo ^nt cries Itoltk— ea^bojih.** 

(Benewed laughter, and cheers). Oh, there is justice 
in history. (Cheers.) ! . . 

The same betrayal of the Free Labor eanse— the 
Uebraaka bill, which wte to be his Btepptog-stone 
to power, proved to be the abyss which ingnlfed his 
honor, Us mat^ood, hlx itr«ngth, and hia hopes. 
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taDd tboro aro ^hooo who tnoau to roTorao tho Jadn- 
monti ofWBtory? VnlmnidortuiWna I That ito&hls 
nmrkcd by tt'Ohaftd of tilcrlial rotrlblotton. On Wb 
vorv front otJvnds tho fatal tonoh. Do not uttompt to 
ftrrcBt tho hand of Supremo Jufltioo. You cannot eavo 
him from Wb tain. Why aro you bo oagor to rharo 
hia dlflgraco ? LoadorB cf tho Douglaa Domocraoy, 
what mcRViH your oiapty bravado of strong^hT You 
cannot dccolvo your opponents, why aro you work- 
ing bo hard to docclvo your frlendB? (ApplauBo). 
You know tliat your orators aro but endeavoring to 
galvanize ft dead body into artlllcial life. You are 
<roll awaro that your masH-moetlng dcmonetrationa 
aro nothing but huge galvanio batteries at pltty. 
CLanghter). Wh&t means yow dcspurnto attempt to 
gluo your broken fortnnoo together ■with thoso of 
other partkOB ? Do yon think thia la tho way to cheat 
dcBtlnyont of its dues? Is it your ambition to havd 
your dcsocndanta road In tho history of our days : 
thco were men living in WOO with iwstlnctB bo de- 
praved that when they conld not cccomplish that 
which waa evil, thoy jndcavorcd, ot leaat, to prevent 
that which was good ?" (Applause). 

And you who arc warned by tho secret voice of 
consclcnco that yon art doing wrong in adhering to 
Douglas, and yet obey tho oommond of party, near 
m^ i ia party drill and dIsolpUuo bo omnipotent 
an idol that you would encrilloo npon its altar your 
independence, yonr manhood and all that constitutes 
your moral worth? 

And you who claim tho excluslvo privilego of 
Rwoaring by tho Constitution and tho laws, win yon 
Btamp tho evidence of hypocrisy npon your brow by 
indirectly indorsing him who has dono more than 
any otber living man to undermine Vie Constitution 
and pervert the laws 7 Will you permit yonr politi- 
cal hucksters to barter away not only yoilr votes, 
but your consciencvis and your honor i 

But let the conspiratorB come on : wo defy them. 
(Tremendous cheering.) Go on with your coalitions, 
which are mode on the distinct understanding that 
tSiose who units to-day are to che&t each other to- 
morrow. (Applaufle;». Has it become a tnling 
principle in your parties that the " rank and file have 
no rights wmch the leociers are bound to respect?" 
(Laughter). You will find out yonr mistake. Look 
around you. Do you &ee the thousands leaving yonr 
banners, nnwilling to submit to yonr treacnerons 
schemes to rob the people of their election 7 Do yon 
know wh&t that m^ansf Jit means that the man rises 
above tho parUsan. It means the revltal of 



conflclonco in oor nolitics. It In tho tnie BOToreijrati}^ 
of iho people viudloUI" t It*""-"- (Chcow). 
Now btllid up yonr moln-liIHii, aud oau them Im- 

Srcgnablo fortrosscs. It necms you do not kfiovr 
ow Bmall they are. Tho logic of tilings will not 
roll its masBlvo will over tfiom, and yonr F«nyi 
contrivances will leave no trace behind Mf tell yotKV 
dolclhl Btory. (Applanso). v ' ; \ 

Sir, only thoso whoso hearts aro urunovcd by;^n'ail 
mornl impulses con fall to boo that wo aro in tho 
mid«t of n great moral rovolot Ion. Tboy cannot pre- 
vent its final victory : I firmly beliovo thoy cannot 
oven retard it. Wo, they aro atdins It la epllo of 
thcmselvcf*; for their /general irottenncua. dcimott* 
Btrrttos Itli neccsnity. (Applause.) Douglas himaalf 
is powerf^illy promoting its progrcso. He has taught 
tho people of America o groat, Bnblinlo lestom 

I think it was Senator Pugh who onoo said that K 
Douglas wcro slrack down by tho Souths ho would 
take his bleeding corpse and show It to tho youth of 
tho Nort*'c«t as an oxamplo of Bonlfeerfa OTOUtade* 
I/et that modem Mark Antony corao oitt with hit deftd 
Cnssar (pardon mo. It is neither Cicsar deikilttorSttak 
Antony alive), (applanso and latightcr),I(5t<>to,ljH?lg 
on his bleediM; corpse, mi 7 will Buggcst ih6 Tflnc- 
tal oration. Lot htm Bay to tlie yoath of thO Ax&iilr 
can Republic: "This Sr Donglns. Look at hhOf 
iPor every wound tho South inUict«d upon hbn, M 
hna sttncK a blow at the liboities of hia countrymen. 
Let him sctto as a warning cxomplo that o. icac may 
bo a traitor to liberty, and yet not become a flavor<ie 
of the slave power. Mtirk him. hy falsa Ponolnt 
Sovereignty ho trisd m olevato himself ; at.d tnitf Popo- 
hir Sovereignty Btrikcs him down." (Loud applause.) 

V tbo yonth of Ameitea profit t>jr thU lewon, tbta tS may 
bo atdd that even Dougles baa doae Homt Bcrrlceto hi* oonn- 
Iry. (Uariiter.) Then, paaoe be with htao—hii SnlaiVm 
isftiUUled. 

But now tre baVe to falflil ours. False VoprMt Sorerelgitty 
is dovis. Fraemen, it b for yoa t^r »ee to it, that true X^i)!^>n• 
Jar SoTcrcSgnty triumph. (ApirUuse.) 

Cltteens of New-font, whtn, after the odjoarcment of-Ut« 
Convention trbich nominated Ifaat gr«at atui eood olan, 
Abriaham Uneoin, for the f residency (cheers foriiucotai), I 
ttddressed the people of my Stttte a^iin for the firat thnOi I 
said to them : " hii tPbcoBsin Mretcih her band Rcro» Uie 
great takes and grasp the hand of New-York. Let h be 
known that Nefr-Yoric aud \ViaconBln,-who etooil together to 
the last for Seward (jiiroIoaRed cbbers) ia the ^nventto^ 
wiu stand firfet and fo»most in the bi^s for Uneobi end 
liberty." (Bencwcd cheerB.) Wisconsin will wiftem ha 
pledge on the Ctb, dt November. Men of New-York, we look 
to yoa for a re^Ese. (Proloagcd <Aeeting.) 
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A SPEECH AT am COOPER mSTmJTE, SEPTEMBER 13, 1860. 

By JAMES 0. PUTNAM. 



Mit, PjtinsiDENT AN» Genxlemkn : Tho lato 
Ropublican Oonvpntion. at Syraouso had a 
doublo offioo to perform. Onoto ratify tbo 
nominations long boforo made by tho people of 
Governor - Morgan and LiontonantrGovomor 
Campbell, ' lirot only- respect for high personal 
IqualiticB but admiration of tlieir incorrnpti- 
bllity in their trusts, of their inflexible devo- 
tion to public and private justice, had enthron- 
ed them in tho hearts of the people; and the 
-Oonyention had nothing to do but to give its 
fojrmal assent to tho popular behest. The 
groat Oity of Wevr-York, more deeply inter- 
ested, if possible, in preserving pure the 
eourcos of legislation than is the whole State 
besidcjs, so mighty are her interests, and so 
subj^ipt ore they to caprice, or wild experi- 
ments, or even corrupt ambition, honors 
herself in thus responding to the voice of the 
people. The country sends you greeting, and 
unitea in your tribute to those worthy men of 

Well done, good and faithful servants." The 
ballot-tox will ratify it-, and the world will 
tnow that New York bestows the imperial 
crown of her favor upon the just and upright 
Magistrate. But another duty devolved upon 
it : the nomination of the other State officers, 
which was wisely, harmoniously made, by the 
selection of men adequate and fitting in every 
element of character and qualification. This 
was not all. New-Tork is "Empire," and 
among the foremost of the powers of the 
the world, in commerce, in arts, in all the 
trophies of industry and peace. Still she is 
an imperium in imperio. Glorious and 
resplendent as she is, appearing among the 
political constellations of this continent like 

"a new mora 

Blsen on mid noon." 

still she is but a planet In a system, revolving 
with her radiant light and'obeying all the 
attracting influences which would hold her in 
her exact constitutioad orbit around the 
Federal centre. It again devolves upon her 
to exj^ress in the pointed waylier purpose, 
her will, in relation to the future policy of the 
General Government of which she forms so 
important a part. It was the business of 
that Convention to indicate the medium of 
that expression, a medium which will unite 
with its colleagues of sister States to summon 
froin his home in the West to the Chief Ma- 



gistracy of this mighty Ticpublio, that pure 
and just man, that man over faitliful to tho 
Union and Constitution of his country, who 
will restore peace to our borders, fraternity to 
our sentiments, integrity to tho administ ration 
of the country, and, so far as it lies in his power, 
justice to its public policy. You will ratify 
that part of tho labor of the Convention at the 
polls under the banner of Abraham Lincoln. 
Gentlemen, Mr. Lincoln is the representative 
man of a great idea, an idea which the Ropub- 
lican party is organized to maintain. There is 
inspiration in the moral element which vitalizes 
your thought. We are entering upon a campaign 
not of fiery passion, but of deep conviction, and 
that conviction centering not upon interests 
merely material, or related simply to money- 
hunting, but in the better, tho nobler, the divi- 
ner elements of the human soul. It is a moral 
as well as a political controversy m which Ave 
are embarked. So far as it involves those 
mighty Empires, and which are to be the fruit 
of the birth throes of the Future, and which 
are to spring up on the virgin Territories of 
the West, it is not simply a question of how 
rich they shall be, but shall their institutions, 
the indicia of a people's civilization, be noble, 
humauQ, free. Shall labor, the energy that 
gives value to all material things, constitute 
a ruling element in the yet to be created States, 
be a recognized respected power, having open 
to it all the avenues of wealth, culture, and 
consideration, or shall it come imder the law 
of caste, wear the badge of dishonor, and thus 
stand shorn of the glory with which God 
endowed' it? 

Nay, more, shall tho old States, shall the 
State of New-York, whose institutions are all 
the outgrowth of free labor, whose great 
heart has for fifty years beat in sympathy 
with the progressive thought of the age, erase 
her noble Excelsior from her escutcheon ? 
Shall she substitute in the place of the god- 
dess of Liberty, whose image her escutcheon 
bears, the chains and manacles of human 
bondage? I do not overstate the importance 
of this controversy, as I will demonstrate be- 
fore I get through. I say there is an inspira- 
tion in the living issues of to-day which yon 
will look for in vain in the currency and 
industrial questions of by-gone times. De- 
cayed opinions, North and South, are buried 
out of sight, and the present, pulsating with 



all tho onorgio3 of its now life, ftnd cM in ita 
moral armor, is occupied with tho living facta 
of tho honr. A fow questions and rights 
wero settled long ago, which wo may for a, 
moment roviow- Our futliorswero men of 
like poaaiona with ourselves. Thoyhod pri- 
vate amhitions, purposes of gain, local pride, 
and State pride. They paesed through the 
Revolution with that ropo of eand, tho Con- 
federacy, whidi was utterly impotent to meet 
their commercial or national necessities. It 
was not sentiment alono that led them 
to form this Federal Union, although frater- 
nal feeling was not wanting. It was a« well a 
necessity, existing in defenseless frontiers, in a 
prostrate commerce, in a ruined credit, in tho 
utter wont of any central power to do any 
act to moot a single ono of thou* pressing 
exigencies. There was nominal Slavery then 
in all tho States, only nominal in tho Northern. 
It formed ono of tho serious emharrossmonts 
to tho Union ; but after months of disonssion 
in the Federal Convention, in Stato Conven- 
tions, and in tho primary assemblies of the 
people, this glorious Union rose mighty and 
resplendent, the result of amicable conces- 
sions and adjustments, eacrod and inviolable 
then, sacred and inviolable now and forovor. 

The three-fifth representation in Congress 
of those holding tho servile relation; tho 
keeping open tho slave-trade until 1808 ; the 
provision for the return of fugitives from 
labor, moaning escaped slaves, with such 
other rights as the common law, then in force 
throughout tho country, could invest that into- 
rest — ^these wore tho chief rights guaranteed 
and secured by tho Federal Constitution to 
the institution of Slavery. These are tho sti- 
pulations in the Federal bond which our 
fathers pledged IsTow-York in all time to come 
to maintain. She always will maintain them ; 
she will never consult either her passions or 
her humanity, when called to discharge this 
sacred debt levj[ed upon her honor. Good 
faith is the basis of all human confidence, aud 
of all free empire. And as an individual man, 
I unite with you in this canvass because I find 
at tho threshold of your organization a sacred 
pledge of your moral and political power to 
maintain inviolate the rights of the States, leav- 
ing to them the amplest exercise of every right 
which, under the Federal Constitution, pertains 
to sovereignty ; b<>^ause yon have pledged the 
power of the Government, if you shall ever 
be invested with it, to put down all 'unlawful 
invasions, from without, of the Slave States, 
and to punish as " the gravest of crimes," 
such forays upon their peace; because, fur- 
thermore, I find in the man who is to give 
direction to the policy of yom* administration 
of the Government, a man whose every senti- 
ment and act, in private and in public life, 
demonstrates his love of this Federal Union, 



and hin fidolljliy to all tlio balance!) and oom- 
proraisco of the Oonstitrition.. In tho niornl' 
and political plodg'? which you cavo to tho- 
world at Chicago, and in the bhara^toi: of 
your nominoo, I find solid ground to stand 
^upon. Nothing can joatlo it, tor it is anchored 
in EtornalJuBtlco. 

Gentlemen, why is tho Slavery question, 
North and South, t)io proBralnont one, sub- 
merging for a time every other public qnostion ? 
I think I do not misstate it, when 1 say/ that 
it is because tlie controlling part of tlio Slavo 
interest is attemjpting to, rovplutionizo tho 
whole tlieory and practice of tlio Qovornmont 
in its rolations to tliat institution, and the 
Democratic party has fully committed itself os 
tho instrument for consummating that revo- 
lution. It was initiated by Mr. Oalljoun, 
when tho last sands of Jiis lifoworo running 
out, his eye being still undimmnd, and hia 
intellect in tho full-orbed splendor of its 
power. To have the Federal Government 
recognize and protect Slavery as a national, riot 
a local institution, as the creation of universal 
and not of municipal law, that it may under 
such regulation and protection obtain a foot- 
hold in principle, and in fact, in all our terri- 
ritorial domain, and by logical consequence in 
every Stato of the Union where tho master 
may please to transport his slavo— this, I say, 
is a revolutionary doctrine. Until within tho 
last fifteen years it was always conceded that 
the servile relation was solely the creation of 
municipal and not of natural and univeriial 
law. This was declared by Lord Jfansfield to 
bo the law of England. It was this groat 
national sentiment pervading the , body of 
English law, which inspired Curran to utter 
that immortal tribute to the Genius of Eman- 
cipation, at whoso touch "tho God and the 
altar of Servitude sink together in the di^gt,"* 
leaving the victim "emancipated, redeemod 
and disenthralled." Such tribute did the no- 
ble old common law pay to personal freedom. 
In addition to this it is tho avowed purpose 
of a large and influential portion of the Demo- 
cratic party to reopen the foreign slavii-trade, 
and obtain a code for its domestic protection 
in the Territories. 

These new doctrines I resist in their whole 
and in their details. I resist them because 
while I believe that none but a parricidal hand 
would touch a single on© of tho safeg'uards of 
Slavery in the States where it now existej 
through the agency of the General Government, 
and against the consent of the States them- 
selves ; I also believe Slavery to bo a relic of 
the darker ages, which ought to recede rather 
than advance, before the light of a Ohriyitiau 
civilization. I resist them because I helleve it 
is a blighting curse to the Territory in which 
it obtains a foothold, and to its people, I re- 
sist them because I believe its establishment as. 



^If ))rW<rfiili) *i^n4 'ij8 Inot is oqual to a bjU 6t 1 

|y<^.'][>ab6ir arid '81a I beliovo way 
<xlrt»tin!tife{iftm6 States, tinclor tho piimo FetV 
uoV^rn^^ Had no' now TcrHtorioa" 
<wafew)d fll then^^ tor tlio stfuggl.o now going 
•on, -X,beli6vo Virginia might have held 'slaYcs; 
to tiio oifribk 6"f dopm^ and hot neccssanly ih- 
torfercd Witli thio jBVeo Labor syetem of mvr- 
YotK; !Bti|t if Virginia catablisliea her iustitn- 
tiOha ^ia Kansas, and throws around thcnj tho 
lirotectioti of tho Gonotal and tho State Gov-: 
orntnonti, Now-Tork is I>rn;c!tioally exclodod. 
Tho prospelrona establishment of both those 
Bysieraa in thp, same State Govotnmont is im- 
pOaelblo, , and the Bettloment by either in a 
glVch^ State or Territory is an abaoluto conquest 
to itaftlf lintil the By»tem volulitarily yiolda to 
its Tlviil. Now, wliat is demanded by tiio ex- 
treme slaV^e interest,, and what I bsllove the 
Beknocratio party will Concede, as it has 
alW<ijffl poncedod' everything it dared, always 
having iti view its ability to retain its foothold 
in the JSTorth, is either a matter of right under 
the OOnstitat'ion,- and if bo, the slave interest 
is entitled to it or it is not, and then it resolves 
itself into a question of ability to command its 
way and enforce its will. Is it, under the 
Federal Constitution, entitled to what it de- 
mands? Whom shall I consult? I, for one, 
will go to the Fathers who reared this consti- 
tutional edifice, and, with the most teachable 
^iirft l ean command, will sit at their feet and 
^<»arn of them. And from Washington, and 
Teffersori, and Hamilton, and every statesman 
•>t the early time, I lean: that under our Oon- 
etitution Slavery is local, not national, that it 
IS a relation of labor, not a condition of pro- 
perty. I learn, too, from them that it was re- 
gartledvUbt a blessing to be perpetuated, but 
an evil to be lamented. 

The mantle of the Fathers fell upon the 
shoulders of Henry Olay, whose every instinct 
was patriotic, and from him I learn that 
niBiihe? patriotism, nor moral duty, nor fealty 
to the Oonstitution, requires me to surrender 
. the Hew Territories, whether acquired by pur- 
chase or conquest, to Slavery, with his hand 
on the holiest altar of country, himself "a re- 
presentative of a Slave State, he declared that 
**no earthly power should ever make him (me) 
vote to plant Slavery where Slavery does not 
esi»t.'* This is Southern authority. There is 
another, a little nearer the North star, to 
whom many of you as well as I, are accustom- 
ed to go for just expositions of the Oonstitu- 
tion. Jk. man of the most capacious intellect 
of his age, a man who cherished no local patri- 
otism, bat loved, as he illustrated and adorned, 
his whole country ; who, during his last days 
was separated from many of the stanchest 
friends of his early and middle political career, 
and who went down ':o his gravem the transition 



(xeHOu of thb Eopublio, uridop oiroumstanoos 
which left a work of juetloo to ho done hia po- 
lltiottl memory by oosterlty, a work whioli I 
bfelleve posterity will bo glad, as it will bo cer- 
tain, to cxiDCUto. A hundred years honco 
there will, except Mount Vei*non, bo no spot 
virhore our illnstrious dead repose, more honor- 
ed by the American people, than tho tomb by 
the side of the eoa at Marshfiold. N^^t a lino 
of all tho precious legacy Mr. Webster left his 
countrymen — a legacy which they will not 
williKgly let perish — can be found favoring tlio 
now doctrines. He repudiated them ihrongh 
tho whole of the stormy controversy which 
grew out of the passage of iho Omnpromiso 
Measures of 1860. I listened to his great' ar- 
gument at Buffalo in a drenching rain-storm, 
when he developed his idea of tho constitu- 
tional rights of Slavery, as no man but ho could 
do, and I heard him utter these words, to that 
enchained assembly. " My opinion remains 
unchanged, that it was not in the original 
scope or doaign of tho Oonstitution to admit 
new States out of foreign territory, and for 
one, I never would consent that there should 
be one foot of slave territory beyond what the 
old thirteen States had at the time of tho for- 
mation of the Union. Never, never. No 
man can show his face to me and prove that 
I over departed from that doctrine." 

Now this is autiiority from the guiding stars 
of the Revolution, and their immediate succes- 
sors, which upon a question so vital to Free- 
dom, and to the best interests of my country 
and niy race, I will not reject for the decisions 
of a Democratic caucus of yesterday. Give 
rne the perennial fountains, not the Dead Sea. 
So much for the Constitutional view on author- 
ity and precedent. There is another view of 
this question. At the time the Federal Con- 
stitution was formed, I know that, as I have 
already stated, commercial and other material 
interests, rather than sentiments, led to its for- 
mation. I know that Slavery then bore no 
such relation to the wealth and economic 
questions of the Southern States as it does now. 
Its ootton crop was then nothing. Now it is 
two hundred million dollars per annumi 
Slaves, per hsad, were of trifling value. I 
know enough of liuman nature to know that 
the humaniijes have a freer play with negroes 
at one hundred dollars than at $1,600 per head. 
I know that increase of our territory was not 
contemplated. The Future of their country 
the FBthers did not comprehend. ' They 
" builded better than they knew." The ex- 
pansive or aggressive element of our institu- 
tions has annexed to itself, since the Govern- 
ment was organized, tho vast territories lying 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific. Tliis 
is the legitimate outworking of our race. This 
commercial and Christian civilization which we 
represent, is the Aaron's rod of the age, which 
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not only buds and blossohifl, but absorbs tbo 
loaaor rods, tho efi*clio ip.lvilizlfttilonB, the ."bIok 

Sowora" •vyith which it comos m contact, 
layery, by common law, and by tho Constitu- 
tion aa construed by tl)o Fathcra, woa oxolnd- 
od from most of thia territory. How should 
tho barriers bo broken down? Only in ono 
way : by adapting tho Constitution to tho ex- 
igency. Slavery took this view, and to a cer- 
tain extent I boiiovo tlio doctrine. It is truly 
expressed by tho apothegm of Sir James Mack- 
intosh that Constitutions "are notxnf^do, but 
grow." •' 

Our Federal Oonitttutlon Is dcQnite, Ilko a code, upon 
Rcarco any of t)io question* of political economy which con- 
stantly arise In a ITrco State. Ilenoe the views of IndlvldU' 
als and of Boctloils of the country M to their oonatltutlon- 
allty, (generally aro la accordanoo with their iupnoted 
interests. Does unybody belloro thatlf eVcry State m tho 
Union had tho Dame IntercHt la nroteotlRg mimufactures 
through revenue lavra as Massaohn'scttfi, that there would 
be such a conflict over its constlliatlonallty every time o 
protective tarllT Is proposed In Congress f She certainly 
would if human opinions are regulated solely by degrees of 
latitude and longitude. Then how li this question, of which 
the Oondtltution directly says nothing, to be settled? It la 
to t>e settled by the policy of tho Government. And that 
policy depoads upon whether the Blavo Idea or the Free 
idea obtains the IcKltimato possession and control of the 
Qoverncient. Tho Oonetltutloa will " gr3W " under tho de- 
Teloplng hand of Slavery up to Its requirements, or it will 
remain where the Vathbra left it, under o'ther ^Idanke. . It 
is a race for power to control — add here begins the conflict 
for supremacy between opposing forces ; a conflict which 
ever has appeared, and over will where there are conflicting 
interests. Here the battle is to the htrong, and ifubmiitsioa 
for the weak. The defeated pariy may ;*etlre with broken 
lanbe-and ahlvcred shield, to sorrow' over Ita dlsoomflture. 
This ie ever its raournTul offlce., S'or more than six thousand 
years, the world hai echoed the -triill of iSeU's great herb : 

" To be weak la to be miserable, 
Sufl'erlng or doing." 

States march to oiitportnnity, a<id they weep or tejoice as 
they lose or win. This conflict, irrepressible until the con- 
troversy be settled, is going on this very hour in every 
Governmont in Sarope. Xtia in oiir very midst and aU 
around us. What iat<ireist sliaU shape the Jmbllc policy? 
In Italy shaU it be the Pope or th« People t In Bnl^IaaO, 
shall it be the landed ariaiocracy and a few large sggregar 
tions of capital, or shoU it be the great body ut citizens 
who bear substantial burdens to maintain the Oovemment ? 
Zn iWa United States, shaU it be the intorest Of Slave labor, 
ortheHnterfest of Free labor ? Tho new TCrrltoriea wore 
» great prize for the 076 or the other. It could not be i 
aiviaed possession. Slaveiy t&lked Bophlstleally about the 
CoK-lttnticii as it la, as it oontinaes to talk knowing fuU 
' well tbiit ii U) the Constitution to be, at which it is aiming. 
It met the exigency boldly— repealed the Missouri Oompro- 



tnlaei sent armed men to taV6 poaacsaTob of the Tmltory, 
fthd, having tho Bxecullve Oovernraont !a U* hauili, em>. 
ployed nil Its power to wrost it permaneully from Freedom. 
T.'to Iron glove of war was thrown at tho foot of Free T/abor, 
and tho conflict began. Opinion met opinion, tlcol clasbou 
with BtoeL For three years Kanons wiu tho flold for tho 
flrit great, open, and bloody conflict for tho supremacy of 
opposing Ideas and syatcms. Tho Qovcrnmont took tho 
Territory from Freedom and gave It to Bquitttor Bo vorolgnty. 
Tho guardian of the trust wns not equal to the task. Free- 
dom wrested It back from Squatter Sovereignty. It was us 
fair a struggle as any rlrugglo which la to be fought oul}. 
6lav«ry lost and Freedom won. 

Now tho tactlca are blmngcd. Tho nationality of Slavery 
is demanded, and a code of Intervention for Slavery, and of 
non-lntcrvcntlon for Freedom. Another gngo of battle, 
nappily, this la to bo settled by the m(;>9t narmlo^a of nil 
Weapons, nolnelcna as tho anow-Ilake, but hero more poten- 
tial than armies or navica. I tell you. gentlemen, free uon- 
BtltuUons are growths an well aa croatlona. IIow ours shaU 
grow Is tho question of the hour. Grant that it ia for tho lu- 
torett Of Slavery to take this mighty ^calUi~thc urioocuplod 
Territories— to Itself. It Is equally for our Inlereat tluvt they 
bo open for tho development and. expansion of free InsUtu- 
ttotis. I Will not put it upon any btghcir ground than mate- 
rial oohsldcratlona. And then I say, It la tho mightiest atako 
ever played for by a free people. If Slavery wins In con- 
fltttutionally appointed ways, gets and keeps control, of tho 
Govornbcnt, neither you nor I will go mad out of this 
Union, nor unite with any consph'atora to overthrow it. 
T^ie Immortal Declaration declares our right to liberty, but 
I supposo that gives mc, as a citizen of tho United States, 
libeity to do what the lawc permit. I stand by tho laws, 
Whether with me or against mo, with n flrccman's right to 
change them if I can, when they are against mo. I have 
said that tho logical result of tho new doctrines carries 
'Slavoi? ter foteo into every Stato oa a principle. Not to dtrcU 
upon, this, I will barely remark that there is novr pending in 
the courts a qucatlon which, if settled adverse to Freedom, 
not only annihilates State Sovereignty, cleaves it down to 
Uie grave a hoadlosa, llfelcaa trunk, but plants the institu- 
tion in every Free State at the North. 

Ton remember tho Lemmon case frhlch arose in this 
city. Eight Slaves were voluntarily brought by their owner 
on to the eoU of New York, WhUe she had a a'^tute declaring 
tho i^ervilo relation dissolved by such act or. her territory. I 
am speaking not of comity but of sovereign right. ?he Courts 
of this State, aftor most exhausting argument, bavo decided 
that New York had the constitutional power to pass and en- 
force her law. It now goca to the Federal Court. Virginia, 
tiie'teprescntative anitor on the one aide, and New York on 
the other. If the Dred Scott decision be an indication of the 
-sentiment of the Court, it will need bnt a paragraph froroj 
that gowned bench to strike down all the palea and forts off 
personal liberty wlilch New York has been eighty years Ift 
erectinlr. - "Bcsst the beginnings," is the motto for ns. Birt 
I am keeping yon too long from a banquet, compared with 
which, mme is but as husks contrasted with the suppers of 
the gods. My eloquent friend who lighted the torch' of his 
genius at the Area of a Freedom, which in Europe, in 1848, 
flamed to the heavens, which now are not smothered, but 
slumber in, the great deeps of God's providence until the hour 
aM the tnan shaU come, has learned on these shores, ytiiinSi 
baVO Welcomed him, that Liberty brings her richest offeriogs 
to the thiine of Genius, which, ia turn, pays to Liberty its 
homage and Ita worship. 



